Soon... the new 
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@ On Sept. 4, the 
largest, fastest ship on the Pacific 
will steam from Vancouver to 
Hawaii and the Far East... the 
huge new Empress of Japan, 
26,000 gross tons, (39,000 tons 
displacement), 21 knots speed... 
leading Canadian Pacific’s great 
white Empress fleet...Empresses 
of Canada, Russia and Asia. 
The Empress of Japan outdoes 
even her sister Empresses in sea- 
going luxuries. Her large swim- 
ming pool is tiled in green and 
black marble. Her regal bed- 
toom-drawing-room-bath suites 
open on private verandahs. Her 
expansive sports deck has its ad- 
jacent cafe. Lifts, telephones, 
pier-glass mirrors, inlaid teak- 
wood floors, club-like lounges 
and children’s play cottage...all 
make her a perfectly-equipped 
holiday resort with service and 
cuisine in the New York-Paris 
mannert...with extra-comfortable 
second-class accommodations. 
Speed to the Orient either via 
Hawaii, the paradise route, or 
direct across to Yokohama from 
Victoria and Vancouver. Ask 
about reduced first-class round 


trip Summer Fares to the Orient. 


The new’ Miracle Giantess will 
lead the great white Empress fleet 


Also about All-Expense Escorted 
House Party Tours to the Orient, 
$715 up. 

Information, reservations and 
freight inquiries from your own 
agent or any Canadian Pacific 
office: New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, Chicago, 
Montreal, and 29 other cities in 


Troller-junks of the Yang-tze-kiang the United States and Canada. 
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Spend Your Vacation Among 


Rangeley Lakes, Maine 


Away from the crowds but among New 
England families of the old regime. Almost 
upon the State line where you step into 
Canada. Fine motor approaches and train 
service. 


has been noted for the charm of its envir- 
onment for over fifty years. Entirely sur- 
rounded by mountain ranges 1,544 feet 
above sea level—no hay fever. Very 
healthy climate. Has been the stopping 
place of women and men famous in our 
Accommodates 250 
guests; modernized in 1929 at a cost of 
over $150,000; minimum rates $10.00 
per day with meals. Booklet with pictures 
and motor guide sent free. On the Arnold 


Trail to Quebec. 


country’s history. 


Soliciting a 
Christian Clientele 


CHARLES B. DAY 


Managing Director 
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In the White Mountains 
DIXVILLE NOTCH, N.H. 


A Fireproof Hotel of the Highest Standard 
OPEN JUNE 15TH TO OCTOBER 1st 
Accommodations for 800 Guests 
300 Rooms with Private Baths 
Desirable Clientele 


Thitteen hours from New York by train to 
Colebrook, N. H. Station. (Four miles from 
the Canadian Frontier). New state road di- 
rectly to hotel, completed Fall of 1929. 
Instruction in Bridge and Dancing . . . 18-hole 
Championship Golf Course—18-hole Minia- 
ture Golf Course—Polo—Saddle Horses— 
Burros for Mountain Climbing—Good Fishing 
— Tennis — Bathing — Boating — Bowling — 
Billiards 
Talking Moving Pictures—Ten-Piece Orchestra 
Our own farm with dairy products. Tasty 
New England dishes . . . Housekeeping and 
Non-Housekeeping Cottages for rent. Chilled 
Spring Water for drinking piped directly to 


ssn eem ADVENTURERS ALL 
TOWARD MANY:HUED ROMANCE 


Balboa stared with saddened eyes at the Pacific 
...the mighty barrier to the Indies...but you 
will soeed over the Pacific in modern comfort 
and gaiety. Vasco da Gama strove with stern foes 
in the Orient... but you will find friendly peoples 
and contemporary diversions and buy little mar- 
vels of art. Japan...the cycle of blossoms... 
golf andtennisin enchanting backgrounds. China 
...the majesty of Peking...the cosmopolitan life 
of Shanghai and Hongkong. 


AMERI 


DIRECT TO 


RIO 


12 DAYS 


No Intermediate Stops 


How pleasantly you adventure in luxurious ease 
and modern splendor in the world-circling fleet 


of the N. Y. K. Line to 


JAPAN, CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Here you find the luxury of magnificent suites, 
the refreshment of swimming pools, and the ex- 
ercise afforded by well-equipped gymnasiums. 
You dine from an exquisite cuisine, served by 
English speaking stewards, and find delight in a 
gay shipboard life. 


Regular sailings trom San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

$300 up. From Seattle and Victoria direct to the 

Orient, $195 up. ***Round-the-World in either 

direction with privilege of stop-over, $993 up, 

including rail fare. ***Around-the-Pacific Tours. 

2 Rates from $813.70 up. 

ORTNIGHTLY service on RN sie ieee A en 
“Pp, ” i 2 or detailed information, sailing schedules 

the famous “Prince ships DES and descriptive literature, write Dept. 2 

vide for the fastest tume to 


Rio de Janeiro, Santos and Monte- N | D PO N Yy U S E N K A | S H A 


video with 17 day service to 


; -wi NEWSYORK ..i.5 10 Bridge Street—545-5th Avenue 
Buenos Aires. The pave! as GHICAG Oye. cacti tomesicle 40 No. Dearborn Street 
select the super-luxury liners— | [Os “ANGELES 12001010101! 605 So. Grand Avenue 
“Northern Prince,” “Eastern SANUERANGISGO ieee seis 551 Market Street 
Prince,” “Southern Prince” or SEAHILED =e an2 * ARERR ON sakes 1404-4th Avenue 


“Western Prince” for a fast, safe 
voyage. 
{ Accommodations for first class passen- 


gers only. Reservations and literature 
at authorized tourist agents or at the 


U F ss Prince Line, 34 Whitehall St., 
ROUND WORLD TOURS (piece Broadway begins) or 565 Fifth 
108 Days—23 Ports—$680 Ave., N. Y. C. 


FURNESS Prince. LANE 


Prince Line Service has been Continuous between #@ New York and South America for 35 years 
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THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


By the Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise—you can go to Nice for Mardi 
Gras and the famous Carnival which is the great event of the winter on the Riviera. 
* You can spend almost two weeks in Egypt and the Holy Land — visit lovely 
Taormina in Sicily; Moorish Granada; Spalato, Cattaro and Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; 
Malta and Rhodes and Corsica, Napoleon’s birthplace; and Palermo, Naples, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Tunis, Venice, Athens and Constantinople. & On optional side trips you can 
go to such out-of-the-way places as Belgrade and Budapest, Angora and Aleppo, Abu 
Simbel and the Second Cataract of the Nile, Biskra in the desert and Constantine. 


The most attractive of Mediterranean cruises 


@ The Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise will sail on January 31, 1931, on the Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia.” Rates, $1000 and up. Send for illustrated booklet, '‘The Mediterranean Cruise.” 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


To sail January 21, 1931, on the ‘‘Columbus” 


@.The cruise ship is the fastest ever to sail round the world, and the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 
will spend less time at sea than any other... But the number of places visited is notably large 
and the programs are generous. * There are visits to all the usual Round-the-World-Cruise 
countries — and to such unusual ports as Penang, Malacca, Zamboanga and Macassar — and side 
trips to Angkor and Bali, Rates, $2000 and upward. Send for booklet, “Round the World Cruise.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 FirtTH AVENUE; New York, 225 FirtTH AVENUE; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET 
Chicago, 176 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 BooK BLDG.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FIFTH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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Forest Hills Hotel 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


The ideal vacation 
spot of the White 
Mountains — surrounded 
by hundreds of acrés of lawns 
and woodland. A colony for sport 
lovers, with golf on hotel grounds, 
riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. 
Come to this resort’ in the “Great 
White Hills” for health, happiness and 
pleasant companionships. Here you 
will find excellent accommodations 
and hospitable Abbott Service, cal- 
culated to anticipate the wants of a 
most exacting patronage. 


os 


Booklet on request 


Abbott Hotels Corporation 

Kary P. AssBott, President @ 
New York Office: 

HOTEL ST. REGIS 


NV 
Telephone: PLAZA 4500 wg? <o™ 


N.T.C. HOTELS V, 


7a 
Yong 


UNDER MANGER MANAGEMENT 
HoreL, MANGER 


The Wonder Hotel of New York 
Sth Ave. 50-51st Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


R ith i ter - $2.00 Room with shower or 
deer rimming: water’ § bath and shower - $3.00 


for two - : : : 3.00 for two - - 4.00 5.00 
Club Breakfasts, Table d’Hote Luncheons and Plate Dinners 


Hotel Woodstock 
43rd St. Just East of B’way 


Room with Running Water 


$5.00 
6.00 


Great Northern 
118 West 57th Street 


On America’s Rue de la Paix 


Room with Private Bath for one - - $2.00 2.50 3.00 

for one $3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00] for two - - 3.50 4.00 
for two 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room with Private Bath 

Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one - - $3.00 3.50 4.00 

$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00] for two - 5.00 5.50 6.00 


Hotel Wolcott 
3lst St. and Fifth Ave. 


Room with Running Water 


Martha Washington 
The World Renown Hotel 


(Exclusively for Women) 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


Next 


Winter... 


ALGIERS 
African Paris... 
Bab-Azoum..win- 
dowless houses .. 
secret streets.... 

GIBRALTAR 
Gun galleries... 

MAJORCA 
Chopin’s love... 
SICILY 
‘Smouldering Etna 


NAPLES 


_Troubadours 
dance... 


under the 
sun of ages 


@® Make next winter your Mediterra- 
nean summer. Slip away from routine and slush, 
to relax in the sunlit cradle of civilization. See 
new faces...Arab, Moor, Egyptian... customs 
born 3000 years ago. Hear the muezzin’s prayer 
eall as it rang during the Crusades...And go 
on the yacht-like Empress of France, transat- 
lantic favorite. Service and cuisine on the New 
York-Paris scale. Hers is the Mediterranean 
eruise with a “Sth Ace”...Canadian Pacific’s 
one management, ship and shore...the entree 
of the world’s greatest travel system. Eighth 
season. Booklets, ship plans, from your own 
agent or any Canadian Pacific office: New York, 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Montreal, and 30 


other cities in the United States and Canada. 


VENICE . 


_ Laughter, pigeons 
} 
DUBROVNIK 
Majestic Kotor... 
Sung by Greek 
poets.. 
ATHENS 
| Parthenon’s 
pillars... 
f 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
_ Gleaming domes 
PALESTINE 
Bethlehem .... 
Dead Sea 


CAIRO 


Moonlit Nile... 


Karnak 


| PARIS.. 
- and many others 


’ As low as $900 


CORFU 


- LONDON 


ELAX.. 


for one - $2.00 2.50 : 
for two - - - 3.00 3.50 Room with Running Water 73 DAYS 
Room with Private Bath for one - - ce Gt PAI eed from NEW YORK : 
for one’ - : - $3.00 3.50] for two - : - 2.50 - next Feb. 3 
Be ; 4.00 5.00 Room with eee mee Pele we ee ees oe = ao 
arlor, Bedroom and Bath or one - - é .00 5 
$6.00 7.00 os . 2 "300 350 400])/ MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheonsand Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


~ MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street ia 
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anadian Pacifie 
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UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


13 DAY CRUISE _ 
CALIFORNIA | 


to or from NEW YORK 


THE BRIEF 
EUROPEAN TRIP 


Everybody takes it who can... 
everybody else is wishing they, 
Sailing on either the California, Virginia or 
Pennsylvania down the Atlantic and up the 
Pacific .coast, stopping at Havana for an 
interlude of foreign life. Through the Panama 
Canal to San Diego (Coronado Beach)...Los 
Angeles ... San Francisco. Cool breezes all 


could. Three weeks are all you 
need... for the trip 

over and back and 

days over there— 

even 17 days will. 
suffice, if necessar 
London and Paris in a “the way. 

A Round Trip from your front door back 
again... by rail one way (either direction) 
... by Panama Pacific the other. Reduced 


gay whirl. The ocean trip a vaca- 
| tion in itself. When you think of - 


the people you meet, the fun you : 
Summer rates in effect now. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Seventh World Cruise of the Belgenland, most 
famous world cruising liner. From New York © 
... 28,000 miles ...133 days. Red Star Line 
in cooperation with American Express Co. 
Rates $1750 upwards. 


Other winter cruises to the Mediterranean by 
White Star Liners ... Britannic (new) and 
Adriatic. Forty-six days... $695 and up. 


have, the social life you lead...it 
is all very glamorous...very fas- 
cinating. Then sailing on such ships 
as the Majestic (world’s largest) 


... Olympic, Homeric and Belgen- 


| land... Or, if you can travel more 
leisurely, there are two favorites, 
Minnetonka, Minnewaska, and a 
number of moderately priced 


| Cabin liners. 


white star line - red star line - atlantic transport line 
panama pacific Himk@ + INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 principal offices in United States 
POE end Canadas ae aa 
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Main office, No. 1 Broadway, New York 
. » Authorized agents everywhere . - 
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Infinite patience is required to cover this large platter of brass with its intricate and lovely patterns. 


‘The Kingly People of Rajputana 


The Achievements of a Heroic Race—Through One of India’s Most Romantic 
Provinces—With the Pilgrims at Mount Abu 


By MICHAEL PYM 


Michael Pym has spent nearly four years traveling through all parts 
of India, meeting almost everyone of importance and living a large part 
of the time on terms of close intimacy with the natives. She learned to 
ipeak Urdu and Hindi fluently and she adopted the faith of Islam. Her 
enowledge of Indian life is not, therefore, that of the ordinary superficial 
Jccidental observer. In the following article, the first of several which 
he will contribute to TRAVEL, she has set down her impressions of one of 
he most interesting provinces of India—EnitortaL Nort. 


ILES and miles and miles of strange, desolate country 
where hills stand suddenly out of flat ground, and along 
the tops of hills you see straggling walls—fortresses. 

The metre gauge train wanders on and on, pausing intermi- 
lably at tiny wayside stations, and then jolting slowly forward 
mce more. It is called the Delhi-Ajmere-Bombay Mail, and it 
ook unheard of pressure to hold it up for twenty minutes at 
Delhi. Now it rushes on at all of fourteen miles an hour. One 


might have caught up with this train easily by motor car. 

It is blindingly hot. Outside, in cool places, the temperature 
is 110 in the shade. In the compartment it wavers between 120 
and 130. Round about noon you get out and walk up the plat- 
form to the dining-car. There is only one other European on 
the train, a British official to whom you were hurriedly intro- 
duced in Delhi. 

This is Rajputana—the land of infinite romance, the land 
which has provided tales and songs of heroism and chivalry for 
all India. The people who have given it their name, the Raj- 
puts, the kingly people, are the descendants of those Aryans who 
also gave India the Rig Veda, the Upanishads—all the basis of 
philosophy and religion. A tremendously virile race, their re- 
sponse to India, the land, the peculiar thing that is in the Indian 
soil and climate, was immediate. 


Centuries and centuries and centuries ago they came. Their 
bards claim for the thirty-six royal races of Rajputs descent 
from the sun or the moon, nothing less. There was something 
in India which made them grow, stimulated them powerfully. 
Their brothers went to Persia and a great civilization grew there 
also, but not as powerfully as in India. Other brothers went 
further yet—to Europe. But something was missing there; 
something did not develop; and they remained barbarians except 
for one glorious 
flowering in Greece. 

Rajasthan —the 
country of kings. 
Aryavarta — the 
home of virtue. Can 
this really be that 
country? Stretches 
and stretches of 
khaki colored land, 
sometimes nothing 
but scrub jungle 
where sparse rough 
grass and bare 
thorn bushes are the 
only . vegetation. 
Sometimes we cross 
a river bed, a quar- 
ter of a mile, a half 
mile, wide, which is 
only loose dry sand. 
On each side the 
ground is savagely 
cut up. into deep 
gullies, by the floods 
of the rainy season. 
Now and then a col- 
lection of mud 
houses, a few trees, 
and some fields en- 
closed by cactus. 

Almost no people. | 
Here and there in 44... foes ee ae 
the jungle a herd of © Retr ermtecgmee: se speaetiats mee comme , 
black buck stares, ~ 
frozen for a second 
into statuesque atti- 
tudes, and suddenly 
dashes away. Very 
occasionally, a man 
or two, or perhaps 
three or four wom- 
en walking over 
a fragmentary path, 
from nowhere to no- 
where. Or, stran- 
ger still, just sitting 
motionless in the 
middle of space. 

Ajmere — Jodh- 
pur — Jaipur — 
Bikaner — _ Jaisal- 
mer — Bundi — : 
Tonk — Udaipur ine aga) 
—all these names 
have a rhythm, an 
accent, something 
exquisitely familiar, 
and brave, and sad. 
Chitor — Amber — 
Huldighat — Achil- 
garh — it is like a 
spell. Down the silent corridors of time comes the sound of 
trampling hooves, of sword clashing against-sword, the wild 
thud of war drums, Rajput voices crying “Ram, ram” in ex- 
ultant salutation, and—behind it all, the insidious crackle of 
those flames which over and over again finish the story of a 
great battle and a great defeat: “And then, the warriors put- 
ting on the yellow robe, went out to die, and the princesses 
ordered a great fire built, into which they, followed by all their 
women, threw themselves. And so when the enemy entered 


Indian life. 


IN THE STREETS OF JAIPUR 


The streets of Jaipur, rose-colored city of Rajputana, are rich in the pageantry and the color of 

A busy and prosperous city, Jaipur is noted: for its brilliant bazaars and for its 

enamel work, its jewelry and its colored cloths and muslins. i 

Jaipur: in the upper picture a young Indian bridegroom is being carried in a curious ceremonial 

palanquin; in the lower picture is one of the great elephants which are often seen in Jaipur’s 
streets. : 


TRAVEL| 


over the bodies of the Rajputs, they were greeted only by the} 
flames of the funeral pyre!” 

When the sun of Greece was setting, and Roman legions were 
beginning to march forward through trackless forests of Gaul, | 
opposed by barbarians clad in paint and skins, the ancestors of | 
these Rajputs were Emperors of India, guardians of an already} 
ancient civilization. The last Hindu ruler of Delhi was Prithi | 
Raj, a Chohan Rajput, whose sway extended as far South as} 
the Deccan. Roughly } 
fifteen hundred 
years ago he lost the } 
Hindu Empire to} 
the Moslems on the} 
deadly field of Ku-j 
rushetr. From then } 
on the Rajputs were | 
driven back and} 
back into what is} 
now Rajasthan. But } 
never quite con- 
quered. Even the’ 
greatest of Mogul} 
Emperors, Akbar, } 
whose marvelous | 
court was the aston- | 
ishment and admira- 
tion of the envoys— 
of Queen Elizabeth. 
—even Akbar could } 
not quite conquer } 
the Rajputs. | 

Those days of} 
struggle between 
Akbar and Pertap | 
Singh, the Seesodia | 
prince who founded. 
the present city of- 
Udaipur, provide! 
some of the most 
thrilling Rajput 
stories. Mogul rule’ 
was at its height.” 
Akbar was a great 
emperor, a great. 
genius, a great man, | 
who had _ already. 
once taken and. 
sacked Chitor, in the 
days of Udai Singh, 
Pertap’s immediate } 
predecessor. Nearly 
all the major Rajput 
princes had been in-- 
duced to form some 
sort of alliance with | 
the Mogul, sending 
their sons to the } 
Imperial Courty 
their daughters to 
the Imperial zenanaa. } 
Only Pertap Singh” 
determined to re-/| 
gain his lost king-| 
dom. 

Winning and los- } 
ing, losing and win- | 
ning again; flying | 
for his life to the | 
mountains, to hide 
in cunningly located | 
citadels from which he might see and not be seen; sometimes 
wandering through the jungles, when young girls of his family 
cried in their sleep for hunger, rallying his broken clansmen to— 
fight once more—Pertap Singh stands for all time as the per- 
sonified soul of the Rajputs. 

Even in his own day he was so recognized. The Raja of 
Amber, Man Singh, had made peace with Akbar and become 
one of his greatest generals. But he could not resist visiting | 
Pertap Singh, full of admiration for his gallant stand. He was 
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Here are two glimpses of life in 
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received, but Pertap Singh made excuse after excuse in order 
not to eat with him. Among the Rajputs to evade eating with 
another is formally to deny his standing, and this is especially 
true among the princes. Furious Man Singh left, swearing 
Pertap would regret this day. ; 

In due course he helped to bring the Mogul army against the 
brave Seesodia. Pertap Singh met the enemy at Huldighat, a 
narrow pass in the Aravallis, guarding the approach into Udai- 

ur. 

4 The story is like that of Thermopylae. With a handful of 
Rajputs and a few Bhils, aborigines, Pertap Singh withstood 
the foe until he was almost alone. Then, mounting his “blue” 
horse, Chitak, he fled pursued by some of the Mogul cavalry, 
among whom was his own brother Sukta. But Sukta couldn’t 
bear it. In turn he slew the pursuers, as Pertap’s horse sank 


exhausted under him, and dismounting, embraced his brother, 
Then he went back and told 


and gave him his own steed. 


rm 


BENEATH THE WALLS OF AMBER PALACE 
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fence round each principality. No outside influence could touch 
them. They could not even have diplomatic relations with 
other princes.” He took out a cigarette: “Their marriage laws 
have something to do with it, too. Nothing more complicated 
can posstbly be imagined. The Rajputs, you know, are all di- 
vided into clans. There are about thirty-six royal races, and 
then a great number of minor clans, all more or less connected 
with the leading ones. Everybody in the gotra is more or less 
kin. Certain clans don’t intermarry with certain others—all sorts 
of reasons, degree of kinship, old feuds, alleged impurity of 
blood and what not. Then in the clan itself one section may 
intermarry, perhaps, with a section of another clan, with which 
a second section of the first clan doesn’t marry. So the second 
section won’t marry either with the first section of its own clan.” 

“It sounds intricate,’ I remarked. 

“Well, yes, it is. The higher the rank involved the worse it 
gets. The penalties for a misalliance are rather heavy. It makes 


es a 
Courtesy Indian State Railways 


The ruins of deserted Amber recall the great days of the Rajputs who captured the city in 1037 and held it until it was deserted. The most impres- 


Sive structure is the great palace, begun by Man Singh in 1600, which rises like a huge fortress from the slope of a rocky hill. 


Its massive 


walls, its splendid gateways, its courtyards brilliant with mosaics and marbles, its terraces and mirrored halls, and its spacious apartments and lux- 
uriant decorations make Amber Palace one of the architectural wonders of India. 


Selim, the Mogul Emperor’s son and commander-in-chief, what 
he had done. ‘My brother,” he said, “bears the burden of a 
kingdom on his shoulders. Seeing him in danger I could not 
but defend him.” With considerable magnanimity Prince Selim 
forgave him, but sent him away. Sukta rejoined Pertap and 
fought by his side. 

“Ah, yes,” said the Englishman, when I spoke of some of the 
endless tales of chivalry which are sung and told in Rajasthan; 
“Dut today the Rajputs are a dying race.” I asked him why. 

“Well, you see, they were a great fighting caste, full of 
energy, dynamic. Now they have no outlet, no incentive, so— 
there’s opium, debauchery, palace intrigue. . . .” 

“But they helped the British to break the Mahratra power, in 
the last days of the Mogul Empire, didn’t they? And to hold 
India when the Mutiny broke. . . . Wasn’t it Udaipur that shel- 
tered the women and children of besieged Neemuch, in the lake 
palace ?” 

“Yes. We made a defensive alliance with them, and we en- 
gaged to protect them. Those alliances became an invisible 


marriage for the rest of the family, with their equals, almost 
impossible. The whole lot lose their position. And as it is 
absolutely imperative that all daughters should be married... . 
Of course, in the old days it was perfectly simple. Superfluous 
girl children were simply disposed of at birth. That did some- 
thing to keep the Rajput numbers down.” 

The train stopped at Marwar Junction. Small boys ran up 
and down, carrying pails with tin mugs, or brass lotas, shouting: 
“Pani, pani,” in a long drawn howl. “Cha, gharram, gharram 
cha!” others yelled industriously. A man with a sort of meat 
safe poised on his head offered mithai, various sorts of sweet- 
meats and roasted gram. Another crying: “Narangi, narangi” 
arrived with oranges and small melons. A peasant paused to 
stare, and then, calling hurriedly to two or three women, brilli- 
ant in red and yellow, made for a possible vacancy in a third 
class compartment. 

Along the platform, alone, aloof, stalked a proud Rajput, his 
safa in immaculate folds over one ear, the long end swinging 
nearly to his waist. White Jodhpurs fitted tightly about his 
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calves, to culminate in clever wrinkles about the ankles. Under 
one arm he carried his talwar, a curved sword in a velvet sheath, 
the hilt damascened with gold. His moustaches twisted fiercely, 
his haughty eyes apparently saw nothing, but in reality, took in 
everything. Before him everyone gave way. 


Marwar got its name as a corruption of Marusthalli, the 
region of death. Northwards it is literally that—a desert of 
shifting sands through which sometimes thrust ridges of bare 


THE ENTERTAINER ARRIVES 


The streets of Indian cities are always rich in curious and fascinating 

sights that vary from the startling and often gruesome achievements of 

the ascetics and holy men to the entertainments of the snake charmers, 

conjurers and traveling showmen. This crowd has gathered to watch 
the performance of a trained bear. 


rock. On one of these ridges is built the city of Jaisalmere, last 
refuge of the head of the Bhatti clan which once ruled all Pun- 
jab. Like most of the great cities of Rajasthan, this too has 
been sacked amid blood and flames, when sixteen thousand 
women at a time met death voluntarily rather than fall into the 
hands of the Moslem besiegers. 

At present Jaisalmer is difficult to reach, as one must cross 
miles of desert by camel or motor, but in a year or two the 
Bikaner-Jodhpur line will be extended right through, and then 
it will become another place for tourists to visit. 

Always in India you stumble over cities and territories which 
show every sign of once having been very prosperous, and now 
are reduced to nothing. One wonders so much why. Why have 
these Rajput States developed so little, for instance? 

“Oh, Indian States you know. . . .” said the Englishman in- 
differently. “What can you expect?” 

But, one wonders sometimes, whether that is quite all the 
explanation. Especially after seeing Sambhar Lake. 

Sambhar Lake is one of the great natural curiosities of India. 
Some twenty miles long, and about ninety square miles in area, 
you see it first as a glittering sheet of silver, refracting the sun’s 
rays blindingly. The legend is that once it was silver, and then 
men did such awful things for its possession that the goddess 
Sakambari transformed it into salt. Actually it is very shallow, 
the water at its deepest never exceeding much more than four 
feet, and sometimes drying up altogether except where it is held 
by dams. Its bed is of adhesive mud, and this salt mud under 
the water is really silt, about seventy feet deep, gathered in a 
rift in the stratified rock. 

The salt is brought really by the Trade Winds, which blow 
at high speed all summer across the great salt marshes of the 
Rann of Cutch, and become charged with particles of salt, which 
become strewn in the arid wastes near the lake. In the rainy 
season it is washed down into Sambhar Lake, and through the 
rapid evaporation of the water an inexhaustible quantity of salt 
has been stored up in the deep cleft. This salt lake is leased 
to the Government of India, and from it is taken the salt sup- 
plying at least seventy million people today. 

The story of Sambhar Lake, of Great Britain’s salt monopoly 
and of the resulting economic disasters is too complex to go into 
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here. 
development in Indian States is not always to be found in the 
vague phrases: “Indian States, you know ... inertia. . . corrup- 
tions seewo 

There are so many different elements in the life of Rajputana 
that is it a difficult place to describe. There are goddesses, and 
magnificent Rajput princes, and wretched peasants, and the 
British keeping the peace and thus ensuring the existence of 
various States, while they get some of the money with which 


Suffice it to say that the whole reason for the lack of q 


they keep the peace by practices immediately ruinous to some | 


of the people they are supposed to be protecting. 


And through it all run threads of beauty and mysticism shim- 
mering and dreamlike. 


Little pictures return to the memory— ] 


a palace door in Jodhpur covered with tiny silver plaques— | 
hands. Those silver hands cover the imprints made in red paint | 
by Rajput princesses going out to sati on the funeral pyres of | 


their husbands. 


You can see fresh imprints made by pilgrims, | 


for luck or blessing, on old gateways and temples everywhere | 


in Rajputana. 


And they are found in exactly the same position | 


on the lintels of long lost Mayan temples deep in the jungles 7 


of South America. 

Or, again, an hour spent in a forgotten garden inside the main 
gate of Achilgarh, that ruined fortress on a spur of the Aravallis, 
where the gods, responding to the Brahmins call for help, cre- 
ated the four Agnicula, the fireborn clans of the Rajputs, of 
which the Chohans were the last. A marble bench under a mul- 


berry tree, an old man bringing fresh grapes and rose apples, | 
pale green and tasting like the smell of those deep red roses | 
whose petals, everywhere in the garden, drift silently to the © 


ground. 
The garden is built along the side of a talab, a small lake, 


where, on this hot day, Rajputani girls have come down to bathe. | 
Their wide skirts, spread out to dry on rocks, look like strange § 
flat flowers of red and green and yellow. As they slip into the | 
water, their thin saris cling to their beautiful bodies, and between § 
sun and water and the deep ivory of their skins, they seem to § 
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THE JAIN TEMPLE AT MOUNT ABU 
Even in India, the land of patient and lavish labor, the Jain Temples on 
Mount Abu are almost unrivaled for delicacy of carving and minute 
beauty of detail. Living amicably side by side with the warlike Rajputs, 
the Jains are the most complete exponents of ahimsa, or harmlessness, in 
the world. They will not harm the smallest creature for they believe all 
living things possess souls. Their sect, which numbers over a million 

members, was founded in the sixth century B.C. 


be clothed in light. Behind them, higher on the side of the 
hill, grey monkeys leap surprisedly from palm tree to palm tree, 
their long tails making thin whorls against the pure blue of the 
sky. 
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THE COURTYARD OF THE GREAT MOSQUE AT DELHI 


The creation of Shah Jahan, the great Mogul ruler of the seventeenth century, the Jamma Masjid is one of the largest and most magnificent Moham- 
medan buildings in the world. Its spacious courtyard, which is entered by an impressive staircase of stone, is paved with granite and marble and 


flanked on three sides by a beautiful sandstone cloister. The mosque itself, though it is two hundred feet long and ninety feet wide, is too small 
to accommodate the congregation of 15,000 which on special occasions fills the entire courtyard. 


Jaipur is, as cities go in the East, 


= 
THE CLOTH BAZAAR AT JAIPUR 
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a comparatively modern metropolis. 
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A healthy capital surrounded by a 


crenelated wall and notable for its unusually broad thoroughfares, the city was planned in the eighteenth cen- 
tury during the reign of the famous warrior-astronomer, Jai Singh II. 


tion of the new and the old India. 
fill streets that are paved and lighted with electricity. 


Handicrafts exist 


Today the city is a curious combina- 


Its native manufacture of cloth and jewelry and its colorful bazaars 


side by side with a more energetic 


modern commercial spirit represented by the city’s big banks, trading establishments and industries. 


IN THE CAPITAL OF THE RAJPUTS 
Udaipur, city of the Rajput aristocracy, has remained aloof from the modern world, 


tion and customs of ancient India. 


streets of the city life has changed very little in modern times. 


@ 
Courtesy Indian State Railways 


retaining the tradi- 


; 1 Its ruling family, descended from the great Rajput dynasty of Oduh, is 
one of the noblest in India and the present representative is known as 


a load of firewood from the country. 


There are places in India which seem to have some strong, 


peculiar magic of their own. 


Rajputana is one of these. It is 


strange that its spiritual power should have been recognized by 
Indians themselves, but scarcely alluded to by Western writers 
on the occult, who are fascinated only by the thought of Tibet. 
Tibet, which gained what knowledge it may have from Indian 


missionaries ! 


Two of the most ‘sacred places in the world are in the heart 


“The Sun of the Hindus.” In the 


The camel in the foreground is bringing in 
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of Rajputana—one is Pushkar 
Lake, not far from Ajmere, 
where there is the only temple 
in India built to Brahma, the 
Unknowable, the Only God, of 
whom Brahma the Creator, and 
Vishnu and Shiva are attributes 
or manifestations. 
Mount Abu. 

On Mount Abu you see again 
that strange idiosyncrasy of life 
in India, different stratas of peo- 
ple all side by side, worlds apart, 
unconscious to all intents and 
purposes of each other, The 
tourists who rush up for twenty- 
four hours to see the marvelous 
traceries of marble which can- 
opy the Jain temples at Dilwara. 
The British official groups who 
come during the hot weather, 
and living wholly within their 
own circle, go through the mo- 
notonous ritual of dinners, 
dances, polo, tennis, bridge, pic- 
nics from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, absolutely 
unheeding, unseeing, as far as 
the intense spiritual feeling 
around them is concerned. 

For Mount Abu is a place of 
spiritual education ; the last stage 
but one of the sadhu’s pilgrim- 
age. Why it should be so I don’t 
know. There are no awe-inspir- 
ing snows, no illimitable vistas. 
The highest peak, Guru Sikkar, 
is only five thousand feet above 
sea level. The slopes of the hill 
are sheer jungle, where sloth, 
bear and panther, sambhar and 
nilghai, the great deer and the 
blue bull roam freely. Some- 
times an occasional tiger comes 
up from the Sirohi plains below. 
Tribes of langurs, grey-whisk- 
ered, adorable monkeys, frisk 
about the trees. Peacocks, the 
royal emblem of Rajasthan, 
scream from the bushes. As 
you go higher black volcanic 
rocks show more and -more 
among the greenery; the trees 
are less thick, and skeletonish 
date palms take their place. 
Here and there you may notice 
the yellow champak blossom, 
that sweet-scented flower which 
is very sacred indeed to Hindus. 

Possibly there is some mag- 
netic quality in the earth which 
contributes to the powers Abu 
is said to possess. The Aravalli 
hills are full of various miner- 
als, )entirely undeveloped, and 
are even said to contain precious 
stones. In any case to spend 
even twenty-four hours on Abu 
is reputed to endow one, under 
the proper conditions, with cer- 
tain wisdom. The gods trod 


here more than once. You may see Rama’s footsteps preserved 
yy 


in marble. 


From the Residency you look down on a bottomless 


lake, said to have been created by a goddess. Rishis and munis 
—the ultra powerful saints and sages of India, dwell on Abu. 
And here appeared Adnath, the founder of the Jain religion. 
It is interesting to find, living amicably side by side with the 
warlike Rajputs, Jains who are the most complete exponents of 
zi (Continued on page 48) 
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The Stronghold of Castilian Chivalry 


Avila, City of Knights and Saints—At the Tribunal of the 


Inquisition—The Combats of Moors and Christians 


By RUTH HARRIS BELL 


into the most remote ages; cities which even today seem 

filled with the spirit of the Middle Ages. Such a city is 
Avila, whose eleventh century walls and towers rise like paladins 
out of the chivalrous past from the grim and rocky tableland 
of old Castile. 

Avila is a fascinating city out of a fascinating past. It is a 
city of narrow winding streets; of fortress-like palaces, guarded 
by crenelated tow- 
ers; of fascinating 
doorways surmount- 
ed by carved lintels 
and flanked by state- 
ly columns; of met- 
al-studded doors 
with sturdy knock- 
ers, placed at con- 
venient height for a 
man on horseback ; 
of innumerable 
churches and con- 
vents, mute wit- 
nesses of those days 
when Catholicism 
was considered the 
one reason for be- 
ing; when Spanish 
blood was shed pro- 
digiously against 
equally hated Moors 
and Protestants; 
when Spanish gold 
flowed prodigiously 
to found new con- 
vents, build new 
churches, or repair 
old ones in order 
that they might 
serve more suitably 
to house costly sep- 
ulchers. 

here> exist,no 
records which go 
back to those remote 
days when Avila 
was not a city. Leg- 
end attributes her 
founding to a son of 
Hercules. Certain it 
is that Phoenicians, 
Romans and Goths 
surrounded her with 
walls. From the last 
decade of the eley- 
enth century date 
those massive forti- 
fications, boasting 
nine gates and eighty-eight towers which are seen today, and 
one of Avila’s proudest traditions is the story of how a woman 
defied nine thousand Moorish warriors from these very walls. 

It was in the year 1109. Duty had called all the knights, and 
with them the troops, away from Avila, when there arrived the 
alarming news that a Moorish chieftain, taking advantage of 
this situation, was encamped with numerous followers not far 
from the city walls. The few remaining citizens gathered to- 
gether in public council elected for their governor the noble- 
woman, Jimena Blazquez, to act in that capacity until her hus- 
band or the governor appointed by the king returned. 

This resourceful woman convoked all the inhabitants; rallied 


Gis is a land of old cities; cities whose histories go back 


bridge. 


ONE OF THE GATEWAYS OF AVILA 


The Puerta de San Vicente, one of the great gateways through the granite walls of Avila, con- 
sists of two semicircular and crenelated towers connected by a parapet in the shape of a 
Legend attributes the founding of the city to a son of Hercules, and in the day of 
Rome’s supremacy it served as one of the Spanish outposts of the Empire. 
and Christians disputed the control of the city for nearly three centuries. 

of the most flourishing cities in Spain until the beginning of the seventeenth century. 


their spirits by the hope that Christian troops would soon arrive 
to give them aid; distributed arms to all; apportioned what food 
there was; commanded that fires be built in the squares and 
streets which could be seen from the enemy’s tents; ordered the 
chief trumpeter to play his trumpet from time to time as though 
signaling the arrival of troops; commanded the twenty horsemen 
which the city could muster to go out and harass the Moorish 
Lastly, accompanied by her three daughters and one 
daughter-in-law, all 
of them clad in ar- 
mor, their long hair 
hidden under “hats,” 
she went to the 
Plaza of San Juan, 
where the other 
women of the town, 
following her exam- 
ple, assembled. 

At dawn the fol- 
lowing day as the 
Moorish chieftain 
scanned the walls of 
the city he saw to 
his astonishment be- 
tween the merlons 
of the battlements 
armed and armored 
knights, and unwill- 
ing to risk his troops 
against so formida- 
ble a host, the infidel 
abandoned the en- 
terprise and led his 
followers back into 
Moorish territory. 

Thus did the in- 
trepid Jimena save 
her city. Since that 
day has been known 
in Avila the illustri- 
ous blazon of the 
“five hats,’ and as a 
sign of gratitude and 
esteem it was de- 
creed that Jimena 
and all her female 
descendants should 
have the privilege of 
entering the munici- 
pal council, speaking 
and voting the same 
as their husbands. 

Avila is not one 
of those ancient 
towns which through 
centuries of strife 
have preserved their 
entity only by being under the protection of some king or prince- 
ling. By its own sturdiness it has maintained itself, defending 
its walls against all invaders, and sending forth its knights to 
fight for faith, for country, and for king. 

If kings came to Avila it was to receive protection, not to 
grant it, and it was in recognition of such protection that King 
Alfonso, the seventh of his name in Castile, authorized as the 
coat of arms of the city his royal effigy appearing over the 
crenelated cathedral apse. 

Dearly did this protection cost the knights of Avila, for when 
the King of Aragon, the ambitious stepfather of the seven-year- 
old King of Castile, encamped before the city, thinking the young 


camp. 


From “Picturesque Spain” 


Afterwards Moors 
Avila was one 
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THE TOWERS AND RAMPARTS OF THE CITY 
The massive ramparts of Avila, rising impressively from the rocky tableland of old Castile, are enduring symbols of the city’s heroic past. 


towers have survived the centuries in an almost perfect state of preservation. 


Com- 
pleted in 1099, the walls of Avila are nearly a mile and a half in length. Built of heavy granite, these walls with their nine gates and eighty-six 


At the right is one of the sturdy fortress-like castles of the city, once 


the home of arrogant Esteban Domingo Davilas. 


king dead, and offered Avila great privileges if it would be favor- 
able to his cause, he was told that the King of Castile was safe 
and well, and did he not believe it he could come and see him 
with his own eyes. Sixty unarmed knights were sent to the 
encampment of Aragon as hostages for the security of the royal 
person, and with six unarmed knights the King of Aragon ap- 
peared before one of the city gates. In a few moments the 
young King of Castile was seen between two merlons of the 
battlements of the cathedral fortress. Courteously the two Kings 
saluted, and leaving 
the city the King of 
Aragon returned to 
his camp. But so 
great was the royal 
anger at the obstinacy 
of the loyal knights 
of Avila that in a 
short time the guards 
about the city wall 
were aghast to see the 
sixty unarmed hos- 
tages cut to pieces 
and thrown into boil- 
ing oil. 

Four times did Av- 
ila play this role of 
protector of minor 
kings, and among all 
the cities of Old Cas- 
tile she is known as 
“Avila of the King” ; 
“Avila, Mother of Al- 
fonsos’; “Avila of 
the Loyal,” and “Av- 
ila of the Knights.” 

Pilgrims journeying 
from distant lands to 
the far-famed shrine 
of Santiago de Cam- 
postella stopped for 
rest and shelter within her walls, and there exists an old house 
where Campostellan pilgrims are still given a room and a peseta 
a day. Not far from this hospice is the church of Santiago, 
‘before whose high altar youthful knights kept their vigil of arms, 
and within whose portals those fleeing from justice were safe 
from the law. 

Since those stirring days the town has been comparatively for- 
gotten. At the beginning of the seventeenth century Avila, with 
the rest. of Spain, was deprived of her most productive inhabi- 
tants by the decree, issued during the disastrous reign of Philip 
the Third, which ordered the expulsion of the Moors. Little by 
little the court at Madrid absorbed the flower of the nobility, and 
as swiftly as she had risen during the twelfth century, so swift 


TAKING THE MIDDAY MEAL 


There is little about the placid street life in Avila today to recall the chivalrous days when 

the city was one of the proudest strongholds of Spanish knighthood. The inevitable donkeys 

with their carts or panniers, farmers in from the country and a rather apathetic group of shop 
keepers and citizens are the present heirs of the city’s great past. 


was her downfall during the disastrous seventeenth century. 
Today Avila is a town of some thirteen thousand souls, but ~ 


once a year some of the ancient glory and splendor returns, and 
like some medieval pageant the procession held in honor of the 


mystic Santa Teresa de Jesus moves solemnly and gorgeously ~ 


down the old streets. 


For Avila is a city of Saints as well as of knights. There is 


San Segundo, the first of a line of bishops which extends un- — 
broken from the year 65 A.D. until the present day. There are | 


the sainted martyrs, 


sisters, Sabina and 
Cristeta, to house 
whose relics the mag- 
nificent basilica of 
San Vicente was 
built. In this same 
basilica is to be seen 
the hoof-mark of the 
blind mule who 
brought the sacred re- 
mains of San Pedro 
del Barco to their 


Avila lived Santa Te- 


Juan de la Cruz, and 
the maiden Paula, or 
Santa Barbada, who 
prayed that her face 
might be disfigured 
when she was pur- 
sued by an unwel- 
come admirer, and 
immediately it: was 
covered by a_ thick 


beard. 
Avila is a city of 
miraculous Virgins. 


. There is the “Virgin 
of the Charity” in a chapel of the cathedral. There is the “Vir- 
gin of the Cellar” in the church of San Vicente. There is “Our 
Lady of the Heads” in the chapel of San Martin. There is the 
“Virgin of the Cows,” carried each year in devout procession 
on the second Sunday of the month of May, and if upon her 
mantle a white butterfly comes to rest the people know it for 
a sign of peace and plenty. There is that Virgin near the portico 
of the church of San Vicente before whom armored knights 
drew up their mounts to dedicate their lives before leaving for 
the field of battle, and before whom today pious townsfolk stop 
while going about their daily tasks, feeling themselves the heirs 
of a thousand illustrious ancestors, paladins of the Cross, and of 
their King. There is the “Virgin de Sonsoles,” found, according 


Vicente and his two 
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IN FROM THE COUNTRY 


and bodices 


to’ an old legend by a youthful shepherd, who upon seeing the 
shining eyes of the image exclaiméd,'“Son soles!’: “They are 
suns!” 

It is to the sixteenth century hermitage in which this miracu- 
lous image is revered that the entire countryside repairs when 
crops are suffering from lack of rain. Such scarcity of water is 
not often felt, and sometimes there elapses a period of ten, or 
even twenty years, during which time the farmers have no need 
of asking the intercession of the Virgin. 

But last year during the month of May it seemed as though 
there could be no crops if the parched land did not have water. 
The necessary preparations were made, and on the appointed day 
a surging mass of 
packed humanity as- 
sembled at the her- 
mitage. There were 
ladies of noble birth, 
who, as a pious offer- 
ing, had walked bare- 
footed the three miles 
of stony road which 
separates the shrine 
from the town. There 
were civil and mili- 
tary dignitaries. 
There were shopkeep- 
ers and men of pro- 
fessions. There were 
a multitude of peas- 
ants, men and women 
whose very bread de- 
‘pended on the efficacy 
of their prayers. 

The signal was 
given, and out of the 
hermitage came the miraculous image carried by robust peasants, 
surrounded by others who sought this honor. On the wrist ot 

-the Virgin, hanging from a golden chain, was a tiny phial filled 
with water, and although the sky was blue and cloudless, so 
great was the faith that a hooded waterproof cape was carried 
near her to protect her from sudden rain. Behind the swaying 
image came high dignitaries of the church followed by a quiet 
and intent multitude. 

Slowly and impressively the procession moved along the pop- 
lar-lined road until at last the Gate of the Balcony was reached. 
Before the gate it stopped, and the voice of the mayor was 
heard from within the city walls. ‘Who goes there?” he called. 

“The Virgin de Sonsoles,” came the solemn response. 


The costumes of the peasant women who come in from the neighboring towns and 
villages to shop or sell their wares are in striking contrast to the somber granite 
of the buildings. Generally they carry gaily colored bags and wear colorful shawls 


ALONG CASTILIAN ROADWAYS 


Along the dusty roadways leading to Avila the typical old Spanish mule carts may still be 
seen. The mules, often adorned with jangling bells and ornate harness, are hitched tandem 
fashion to a covered cart that rides on two clumsy wheels. 


THE ITINERANT BARBER 


The arrival of the itinerant barber is always an important 

event. He does a thriving business among the horse dealers 

and cattle men who look to him for an interesting store of 
gossip. Obviously his equipment is the simplest possible. 


“Pass, Virgin de Sonsoles,’ sounded the authoritative voice, 
and the procession passed through the gate. There was a hushed 
murmuring among the crowd. Faces were anxious, eager, 
strained. On the distant horizon clouds had quite suddenly 
appeared. Hands were outstretched in awe and gratitude. 

“The Blessed Virgin has heard us,” said one. 

“It will surely rain,” said another, and down their faces flowed 
pious tears of thankfulness. 

The city centers about two squares, the “Large Market,” just 
outside the gate of the ruined castle, and the “Little Market,” 
today the Plaza Mayor. 

In this “Large Market” on the eighteenth of December, 1474, 
Isabel, patroness: of 
Christopher Colum- 
bus, and her royal 
consort, Ferdinand, 
were proclaimed rul- 
ers of Castile. Here 
came Moorish sword 
dancers and enter- 
tainers, and Jews 
carrying their sa- 
cred books, playing 
trumpets and tim- 
brels, celebrating 
the advent of those 
monarchs who were 
to end the domina- 
tion of the first, and 
expel from Spanish 
soil the second. 

Tisthe ea oe 
Market” took place 
those knightly jousts 
and tournaments 
with which the city entertained with lavish openhandedness a 
visiting monarch. ..In the “Little Market” were held those medie- 
val bull-fights in which knights on horseback, peasantry and 
dogs took part, while prelates, noble ladies and townspeople 
enjoyed the spectacle. 

Down whichever street one turns one finds examples of medie- 
val architecture. There are cold and conventional convents. 
There are austere and lordly mansions, enclosing charming inner 
courtyards with Arab fountains. There is a collection of Roman- 
esque churches without rival in Spain, difficult to surpass in any 
part of Europe. 

In these churches lie granite effigies of armored knights, and 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The gaudy scene at the left represents the ultra modernism of 
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the Shanghai theater—a tawdry attempt at realism in the stage setting, a large chorus 
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that sings in the natural voice, real footlights, and a number of other Occidental novelties clumsily adapted. On the right stands Mei Lan Fang, 
the “Great King of Actors” and the incomparable female impersonator, who continues the finest traditions of the Chinese theater. 


‘Theater-Going, in Changing, China 


Tradition and Modernism in China’s Playhouses—Hiow a Chinese Audience 
Behaves—Watching the Strolling Actors of the Provincial Theater 


IME was, in the not so distant past of China, when one 
knew exactly what to expect from a visit to the Chinese 


theater. 
presentation, which together would 
make up the sum total of everything 
that conceivably could differentiate it 
from the theater of the Occident. There 
would be, too, the audience, a no less 
fascinating part of the experience. In 
the balcony were seated the women— 
immaculately groomed, impeccably be- 
haved, sipping tea, daintily nibbling 
melon seeds; and never betraying, by 
so much as the flicker of an eyelid, the 
deep satisfaction they are said to derive 
from this, their favorite pastime. Tor 
such are the requirements of Chinese 
feminine decorum as applied to the 
theater. 

Below, in the pit, were the male mul- 
titudes; and looking down on them one 
would reflect, first of all, that the magi- 
cal phrase of the West, “playing to 
capacity,” probably would possess no 
magic whatever in China, where, if the 
theater exist that is not crowded day in 
and day out, it has entirely eluded my 
notice. The main preoccupation of that 
multitude would seem to be with the 
meal which it was the custom to eat in 
the course of the performance; and as 
its units were coming or going at all 
times, there was much movement and 
much conversation, and a continual 
reaching up of hands to catch the steam- 
ing projectiles aimed at them by the hot 
towel coolies patrolling the aisles. 


There would be the play, and the manner of its 


By LOUISE CRANE 
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SING-SONG GIRLS AT THE FAIR 


In China the sing-song girl plays a part analogous to 

that of the Japanese Geisha. Her realm is not the 

theater, but the tea houses and flower boats where she 

contributes modestly but charmingly to China’s enter- 
tainment and gaiety. 


Meanwhile, on the stage—between which and the auditorium 
there would be no‘line of division either as to lighting or drop 
curtain—the performance would be going on, often in four or 


five dialects with which few in the au- 
dience were familiar. But this matters 
not at all, in China. The majority of 
the plays deal with historical events or 
incidents in the lives of national heroes. 
These events are common knowledge 
among the folk of China, who often visit 
the theater merely to witness the bits 
of sword-play, acrobatics or the fine 
points of character impersonation in 
which this, that or the other actor is 
a specialist. But curiously enough, 
when these moments arrive, the din ap- 
pears only to be increased by shouts of 
“Hao!” (Good!) which, in place of 
handclapping, is the Chinese form of 
applause. / 

Until recently this phenomenon was 
universal; and to encounter it, in North, 
South, or Middle China, one had but to 
summon a guide, mount a ricksha, give 
the signal “Tsoh!” (Go!) and be off— 
never expecting, except in the early days 
of one’s arrival in China, to be deposited 
before a building that was obviously a 
theater. It might happen, of course; 
but even in the larger cities the rule is 
to be whirled through the narrow 
streets, past interminable rows of dwell- 
ings, with shops on the street level and 
frail-looking balconies above, where the 
minutiae of the family washing, strung 
across or flapping from bamboo poles 
thrust through the sleeves of long robes, 
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engage the attention until, suddenly, the ricksha 
darts into a dark alley, and at a narrow doorway 
the puller, dropping the handle bars, announces 
“Lai-la!” (Arrived!). 

When, on the other hand, he draws up before 
a tall building, the edifice will prove, as like as 
not, to be the outer entrance to the typical Chinese 
“bazaar,” which is a sort of inner city composed 
entirely of shop buildings where any article from 
socks to jewelry may be bought; where the dis- 
tinctive cookery of various districts may be sav- 
ored; and where, in the midst of a peculiarly char- 
acteristic pandemonium, any number of theatrical 
performances, similarly eclectic as to dialects, may 
be enjoyed among the incidents of a shopping- 
tour. And time was when, as we have said, the 
familiar features of the spectacle could be depended 
upon to reveal themselves in any or all of these 
milieus. 

Not so, however, in the modern China. To 
come upon them now, in their pristine purity of 
form, one must explore the byways of the theatri- 
cal world and deliberately seek out the older and 
remoter theaters. For there has taken place a 
schism in the Chinese theater, and it may no longer 
be discussed as a single entity. Already a decade 
ago the break was well under way, as the result 
of the delicately wrought changes and innovations 
introduced into the Peking theater by Mei Lan 
Fang. But, more recently, Shanghai, seizing the 
bit in its teeth, has “gone modern” with a ven- 
geance and to the point of adopting Western stage 
methods with regard to form as well as settings. 
Thus, in China, one speaks of going to the ‘Peking 
theater,” or to the “Shanghai theater,” using the 
terms without geographical significance except from 
the standpoint of origin. That is to say, either 
class of performance may be viewed, on tour, else- 
where than in Shanghai or Peking; and having 
chosen the people’s, instead of the traditional 
theater, as the two are differentiated, one may now 
observe an audience thrown into transports of en- 
thusiasm over scenic effects whereby, for example, 
the illusion of an angry sea is produced by the 
movement of human bodies under a stretch of 
green cloth. 

Gone now are the hubbub and the inattention ; 
and in its place is a concentrated interest in the 
“new” devices, by means of which persons are 
block-and-tackled across raging torrents; dead 
bodies disappear from chests by the Houdini 
method ; and figures appearing to others in dreams 
are miraculously suspended in mid-air, where they 
execute a Loie Fuller dance, swathed in diapha- 
nous draperies played upon by colored lights. But 
gone, too, in these theaters, are the delightful bits 
of “business,” when the actor was wont to open 
an imaginary door, or to mount an invisible stair- 
case. Real steps and real scenery are there now, 
to fascinate the public. Only the imaginary horse 
remains, so that the lifted leg and subsequent stamp 
still indicate that the general has mounted. One 
feels that the audience is too bewildered to be 
conscious of this anachronism; but not so the 
guide, who hastens, in pained apology, to announce 
that this charming animal’s time has come, and 
that he is about to be replaced by a real, honest-to- 
goodness steed. 

In these theaters the stage has an apron, where 
the action continues, while behind the curtain the 
next scene is being sent; and the crowds of stage 
hands and their offspring that once so noncha- 
lantly sipped their tea, in the intervals of their 
“pidgin,” has been reduced to the number actually 
required. Changes of costume, however, are still 
made on the stage; but the process is somewhat 
screened from view by the grouping of the other 
actors for the purpose. One learns that this is 
a tradition of the Chinese stage that must be re- 


THE COMEDY OF OLD CHINA 


The story of Ma Yung-cheng from which these scenes are taken is dearl 

the ‘Chinese theater-goer. It deals with the life of a popular hero of the eee 

fist-fighting was a favorite sport and a regular incident of warfare when weapons were 

lacking. The villain of the play is the scowling fellow in the center of the first picture 

My Yung-cheng is the burly fellow who faces him with closed fists. His career a3 

a great fighter and a defender of the weak and innocent offers many opportunities for 
t both broad comedy and stirring drama. 
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tained; but the reason given for the tradition is not very clear. 

Meanwhile, too, the Shanghai theater has achieved a chorus 
that actually sings in the natural voice, while performing, per- 
haps, a military drill using short, thick-handled instruments of 
war, whose mechanical entrails emit tinkling sounds as the soldiers 
execute their maneuvers before the painted battlements of a 
city wall, or before a real general’s tent. In the number of figures 
on the stage at one time this is a decided innovation in itself. 
But the singing! How 
gladly does one hear 
the choruses: for the 
songs, simply sung, are 
the songs of the Chi- 
nese people — those 
strangely appealing 
melodies, each peculiar 
to its own grade of la- 
bor, which are a part of 
the very atmosphere, 
and yet are so baffling 
to -catch! 

Besides this commen- 

dable novelty there is 
that of the elimination 
of the welter of appar- 
ently irrelevant scenes 
that encumber the old 
plays—a feature taken 
over, however, from 
the Peking theater of 
Mei Lan Fang. Every- 
thing in fact tends 
toward swift motion— 
that is to say, swift for 
China. In the Shang- 
hai theater one can still 
put in five hours on the 
‘price of one ticket; and 
though the program 
‘may: seem to offer. a 
‘seriés of short plays, 
‘they are all not only in- 
terrelated but the con- 
tinuation of last week’s 
episodes, and the con- 
necting link with next 
week’s. So. one is con- 
strained to remain, or 
be forever lost as to 
the continuity: 

As for the plays pre- 
sented: there has been 
no change in the char- 
acter of the repertories 
of the three classes of 
Chinese theaters. In 
them are included thou- 
sands of plays, the Chi- 
nese actor’s repertory 
consisting of several 
hundred roles, of which 
he acquits himself by 
the prodigious feat of 
memory made _neces- 
sary by the non-exist- 
ence of a prompter. 
Their motive is the sub- 
limation of national 
ideals, and the ancient 
code of ethics apparently does not date. The duty of the indi- 
vidual toward his family is shown to be divided about evenly 
with that which he owes the state—and the latter is still repre- 
sented by the Emperor. Love, indulged in without previous 
sanction by parents must end, on the Chinese stage, in death to 
the woman. The dissolute emperor must be deprived of power: 
the dishonest official must be shorn of the marks of dignity and 
rink, with the greatest possible amount of loss of “face,” before 
his more or less summary execution, This has been so always, 
and doubtless always will be. ys ; 
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Under the old school of procedure, retribution is indicated by 
the removal of the official hat from the head of the manacled 
culprit, and his exit, under guard; whereupon follows the entry 
of an attendant bearing a platter, on which is an object covered 
ina red cloth. This, presented first to the judge, is deposited, with 
a significant flourish, beside the hat. Justice has been done. The 
guilty head has been severed, and that has been that. In the 
new Shanghai theater the act is portrayed less delicately. The 
culprit is conducted to 
the rear of the stage, 
where a door opens dis- 
closing a brilliantly 
electric-lighted passage- 
way. There, in plain 
sight, he is flung to the 
ground, flashing spears 
make a pass at the 
body, and an immense- 
ly gratified audience 
growls out its “Hao’s!” 

Against all and sun- 
dry of these violations 
of tradition, however, 
the Peking theater has 
set its face; and, in the 
last analysis, the Peking 
theater, or, as the term 
would have implied in 
the days that are no 
more, the Court Thea- 
ter is, properly speak- 
ing, the Chinese thea- 
ter. Nevertheless, even 
in Peking there rose 
one day, on one of the 
broad thoroughfares of 
the capital, as by some 
modern form of magic, 
a stately white building 
with pillars and. col- 
umns outside, and an 
auditorium, stage, and 
lighting appliances 
within, that would have 
done noble duty any- 
where in the West. A 
Chinese theater? one 
asked. | Preposterous! 
But so it proved to be. 
The Mei Lan Fang 
Theater. With no pro- 
vision for “chow,” or 
hot towels, but with the 
touch of the West be- 
ginning and ending 
with the mechanical. 
The modern Chinese 
Theater—stickling for 
cultural traditions, re- 
taining the characteris- 
tic technique of posture, 
gesture, voice produc- 
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THE OPEN-AIR THEATER tion and absence of 


The movies have captured the attention of the populace in the big cities, but old-fashioned 

Chinese plays still play to large audiences in the interior. The simplest possible open-air 

stage suffices for the strolling players who perform the ancient dramas according to tradi- 

tions that have remained unchanged for centuries. The Punch and Judy show, which is 

seen in the lower picture, is also enormously popular in the villages. The characters are 
dressed in the fashion of the Chinese theater. 


stage settings; but 
evolving nevertheless 


from the form it had 
taken on during the 
Manchu dynasty into 
something more in con- 
sonance with the spirit of Young China at its best. 

With the modern Chinese Theater Mei Lan Fang, from the 
beginning of his career, has shown a sort of elder-brotherly 
kinship. It was, however, more typical of the old China than 
the new—naturally, since his début was made in the Peking 
of several decades ago, when imperial traditions died but slowly. 
Born in 1894, of a long line of theatrical ancestors of first rank, 
but a trifle late for the career of court performer which other- 
wise would have been his, Mei was summoned, nevertheless, to 
appear at the “court” of the Young Emperor in the Forbidden 
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City. And when, in that little Kingdom of the Purple City, high 
Manchu honors and the title “Grand Abbot of Ching Chung 
Monastery” were bestowed upon him in all solemnity, the artistic 
significance of the occasion seemed to lose nothing by the turn in 
political events. 

From the palaces neighboring those of the Forbidden City, and 
occupied by the President, summonses went. forth much more 
frequently ; and it was there that the young star was to be seen 
at his best—if one were 
fortunate enough to be 
present—from one of 
the semicircle of chairs 
set around a dais hung 
with draperies em- 
broidered and bejew- 
eled to a degree of un- 
believable magnificence. 
It is true, the ruler pre- 


siding over the scene - 
bore the title of Ta 
Tsung Tung (Presi- 
dent), instead of ‘Hu- 
angti (Emperor) and 
the assembled dignita- 
ries were garbed in 
plain-colored satin, in- 
stead of embroidered 
robes. But the illusion, 
at least, of imperial 
splendors had not yet 
been dissipated. In 
fact, by comparison 
with official occasions 
of the present, the 
scenes stand out in : 
memory as having been. Sic oe 
very grand indeed. 


But, for all this, it 
was evident that things 
were stirring in the 
field of the drama. 
Young China was 
showing itself lacking 
in none of the attributes 
of vigorous and asser- 
tive youth; and upon 
a day, while he was still 
a topliner at the regular 
theaters, some 270,000 
popular voices were 
raised to proclaim Mei 
Lan Fang the “Great 
King of Actors.” His 
blue-pencilings of ori- 
ginal texts were thus 
given public endorse- 
ment, and as a result, 
one could and did spend 
a logical hour or two 
in witnessing a_per- 
formance of the Chi- 
nese theater. It was 
revolutionary, and it 
caused a great to-do 
among the elder classi- 
cists—already stirred to 
the depths of the activi- 
ties of the Renaissance 
movement, which was perpetrating the much more serious heresy 
of creating a new school of literature, written in the language of 
everyday speech. 

Confronted with the evident popularity of these assaults upon 
the sacred edifice of antiquity, the scholar-statesmen of the old 
regime, sighing amidst the ruins, asked themselves and each other, 
What next? And the answer was quick in coming. It was to 
be the creation of the modern Chinese drama. Soon one was 
being bidden to private performances of plays written and pro- 
duced by the jeunesse doré, and to others embodying the more 
serious efforts of the literati. On them all was registered the 


two pictures indicate. 
on Pootoo Island. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. IN CHINESE ENTERTAINMENT 


Entertainment in modern China presents many curious and startling contrasts as these 

Above a Chinese moving picture company is seen filming a play 

This incident represents irreverent modernism in one of its most 

impudent manifestations, for Pootoo Island is one of the sanctuaries of tradition, the 

Mecca and holy island of Chinese Buddhism. Below is seen the typical string orchestra 
of the old-fashioned Chinese theater. 
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obviously prevailing conviction that the technique of the Western 
stage should be made the distinguishing feature of the new drama ; 
and thus one read, with secret rejoicings, the adverse judgments 
of native critics, by whom the three principal pioneers in the 
field were condemned, as lacking in creativeness. Dr. Soong 
Tsung-fang, an eminent authority and author of books on the 
drama in French, English and Chinese, voiced the opinion chat 
the plays were “mere literary reflections of Ibsen, Brieux and 
Oscar Wilde, respec- 
tively,’ while the 
Shanghai musical 
dramas were composed 
“of the elements of 
European opera, com- 
bined with the Russian 
ballet, @ la Chinoise.” 

From all of this it 
would appear, then, 
that the Peking Thea- 
ter, as developed by 
Mei Lan Fang, con- 
tinues to stand forth as 
the Chinese theater. 
Whatever may result 
from the Western tour 
of its presiding genius, 
there remains, mount- 
ing guard over the clas- 
sics, Mr. Mei’s collabo- 
rator, Prof. Chi Ju- 
shan, himself a notable 
figure in the Pei Hua, 
instructor at Peking 
National University, 
and a member of the 
Committee on Histori- 
cal Research of the Im- 
perial Museum. Thus, 
the traditions which 
have produced this 
most exotic of all the- 
atrical arts, would 
seem to be safe; and 
an important point to 
be realized in connec- 
tion therewith is the 
fact that they include 
ethical, as well as aes- 
thetic ‘conventions. 

In a word, the Chi- 
nese theater has had, 
and doubtless will con- 
tinue to have, a mission 
to perform. Ever since 
the thirteenth century, 
when it was first of- 
fered to public view, it 
has been acting as an 
educational agent for 
the teaching of racial 
ideals to the illiterate 
subjects of a loosely- 
knit empire, and to the 
only slightly less illite- 
rate citizens of an even 
more precariously held 
together republic. Un- 
til then it had been a 
diversion created and reserved for the elect, its origin lost some- 
where in the mists of antiquity preceding the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era. Many of the plays in current use belong to this period; 
but the basis of the present structure may be said to date back 
to the reign, in the eighth century, of the Tang Emperor Ming 
Huang, one of the outstanding figures in the history of the theater. 
By this ruler schools were established for the training of singers, 
male and female; boys’ choruses and an orchestra were organized; 
and the combined arts of acting, dancing, and dramatic music 
were taught in an institution that was called Ming Huang’s 

(Continued on page 44) 
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IN THE BUSINESS SECTION OF SAN’A 


Shops shaded by awnings line both sides of the principal business street in San’a. 


The houses of the city are from four to 


six stories high, most of them built of granite and basalt and some of them of brick and plastered rubble. 


San'a—City of Fanaticism 


In the Mountain Stronghold of the Zioud—Superstition and Bigotry in Old 
Islam—The Magic of the Arabian Craftsman 


By AMEEN RIHANI 
Photographs by K. S. Twichell 


Ameen Rihani, who has contributed before to TRAVEL, ts the foremost 
living authority on Arabia today. He knows Arabia thoroughly—ts 
coasts, its mountains, its deserts—and has been an honored guest of all 
its kings. In his travels in the southwestern mountains he succeeded in 
reaching the remote city of Samn’a, the capital of the Yaman. Here, as 
the guest of the King, the Imam Yahya, he had an unusual opportumty 
to observe life in one of the least known and most impressive cities of 
Arabia. In the following article he describes some people he met there 
and gives a graphic picture of its bazaars. The Zioud who hve im San’a 
are one of the most warlike people in Arabia. They are members of a 
fanatical and bigoted Moslem sect known as the Zaidi.—EpitoriAL Note. 


trolled these lines, in a somber monotony, behind our garden 

wall in San’a, from sunrise till sunset every day. “He 
sings,” said his father, “for the camel (of the sakiah), and she 
stops working, when he stops singing. But Bashir, who works 
more than the camel—no one sings for him.” 

It was his business to come into our courtyard every day to 
empty the fountain which watered the garden; and one evening, 
when I was pacing outside to shorten the long hours, he ap- 
proached me timidly and salaamed. j 

“Sidi is resting, ishallah. It is good, our country, for the 
soul—praise be to Allah. But for the body, for the heart, for 
the head... .’’ He sighed, as he praised Allah again. “I work 
very hard, ya Sidi—the fountain, the garden, the sakiah, they 
are all upon me (dependent). J am very tired, Allah knows. 

“The Imam knows how much I work, but it does not worry 
him. Five reals a month is all I get—five reals—and never 
during the five years I have been here did I receive an ikramiyah 
(bakshish). Never did the Imam say: ‘Bashir, you are working 
very hard and you are faithful; here is for your reward.’ Never, 
never. Everything, from the sakiah-camel’s feed to the last root 
in the garden is (dependent) upon Bashir, and if anything is 
wanting—knock, knock! Comes the soldier with orders from 
the Imam. And I am rated, and sent out with a curse for 
nothing—for nothing, ya Sidi.” He sighed again, and looking 
in the direction of the Imam’s majlis, he said: “Allah is all- 


sh T WAS the sakiah-boy, son of the gardener Bashir, who 


knowing, all-seeing.” Bashir also prayed—prayed, like a good. 
Muslem, five times a day. 
In the month of Ramadhan, Bashir came into our courtyard 
with the others—the soldiers, the servants and the cook—who 
made their ablutions in the fountain, spread a mantle or a mat 
under the apricot tree, and prayed their morning prayers, their | 
noon prayers, their afternoon, sunset and evening prayers. Our 
servant Madani, too, who seldom prayed before, genuflected as 
frequently as a Zaidi. I know of no people who pray so much 
as the Zaidi and whose prayers in the sight of Allah must be 
like the’ dust blown by the wind. : 
Two Frenchmen came to San’a when we were there and lived 
in the house adjoining ours, and we had the same cook. “Who 
are they?” J asked him, the day they arrived; and he replied, — 
with an expression of disgust: “Nasara, pigs!” We were Chris- 
tian Arabs, of course, and there is a difference. The Europeans 
are only Nazarene pigs. One of the soldiers serving them, who 
would come into our house for water, I saw one day filling a_ 
jug.at the fountain, in which they all perform their ablutions. 
“Have they no water for washing?” I asked. “They want to 
drink,” was his curt reply. “And, do you give them the water 
of the fountain to drink?” He had filled his jug, and he turned 
away, saying: ““Nasara, pigs!—they deserve no better than this.” 
Allah, I thought, will yet visit the land of the Zioud; but I 
was not going to wait till he did. I brought the matter to the 
attention of the Imam. These people, who have been allowed © 
to come to San’a, whether they are merchants or spies or makers 
of poison-gas, ought to be treated with the wonted generosity of 
an Arab. Albeit, they pray, the Zioud, to “the Merciful, the 
Compassionate, the God of all Creation.” The gardener Bashir 
came every day to empty the fountain, which flowed in a neg- 
lected plot of land and watered only a few rows of onions and 
beans. So much water gone to waste—and so much like the 
prayers of the Zaidi, which flow in a spiritual garden overgrown 
with thistles. Aye, there is nothing to water but hate—hate of 
the world outside the little Yaman, hate of the Nasara (Naza- 
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THE SKYLINE OF THE CITY 
Situated nearly a mile and a half above sea level on the great land-block in southwestern Arabia, San’a is one of the most impressive strongholds 


of the old traditions of Islam. 
shows part of the city’s skyline as seen from one of the old moats. 


renes) that venture through it, hate of the Jews in it, hate, even 
of the children of their own faith, Muslems, but not Zioud, like 
themselves. The Saiyeds are responsible for the fanaticism and 
cruelty of the people—the Saiyeds who would keep the common 
people in ignorance or teach them what is worse than ignorance, 
namely, that only a Zaidi is a right Muslem and only he who 
joins the jehad 1s a right Zaidi. 

The Koran is the father of many other things of wonder, 
which in more advanced Muslem countries are now relegated to 
obscurity and oblivion. The Minister of Religious Foundations, 
a venerable Sheikh of learning and culture, came once to see 
me. He was the Imam’s delegate of peace to the Turks; and 
the is noted for his sagacity and political acumen. I discovered 
ithis for myself,in a very pleasant conversation with him. But 
when he asked me where America was, the closet was open and 
there, alas! was the skeleton. Not to his ignorance of geography, 
would I allude. No; we have government ministers whose 
‘knowledge of geography is more deplorable. America, from 
where we are in 
Al-Yaman, I said, 
is about the oppo- 
site side of the 
_globe— somewhere 
under us. The ven- 
erable and learned 
Sheikh shook his 
head. That is con- 
fusing—it must be 
an error. For how 
ean America be 
under us, when the 
Koran says that 
the world is flat? 
“To us, the truth 
i in the -Book.” 
But I repeated the 
school-book argu- 
ments, as if to a 
child, and he shook 
his head again. I 
then told him that 
we- could go around 
the globe entirely 
by sea these days. 
His look asked 
for an explanation. 
Presuming then that we were at Aden, I took him to Japan, to 
‘San Francisco, down to the Panama Canal, up to New York, 
across the Atlantic to Gibraltar, thence to Port Said, and down 
the Red Sea back to Aden. He rose suddenly, made his salaam, 
and, without saying another word, walked away. 

Our friend Saiyed Muhammad is also learned in the law and 
the Hadith, and very strict in the observance. No contradiction 
ever shakes his faith: there is no doubt in the heart of a Muslem; 
and when the Hadith contradicts the Koran, the Faqih is there 


in ruin. 


THE SOUTHERN PORTAL 


San’a did not rely solely on its mountainous isolation for its impregnability. The city is surrounded 
by walls about four miles in length and from three to five feet deep with turrets which are mostly 
This is the southern portal of Bad Aden, the huge gates of which are closed every night. 
Here the walls are of brick, but in most places they are of sun-dried mud. 


In spirit and architecture it is purely Arabic and it has scarcely any contact with the outside world. This picture 
San’a is divided into various walled sections to serve as a means of defense. 


to give decision and assurance, even though he has to go in a 
a hundred circles to do so. I asked the Saiyed about the rights 
of a woman, whose husband deserts her. 

“Tf he has any money or property,” he spoke with the delib- 
erate calm of a judge, “or if his own relatives have any money 
or property, she has a right to the use of it for the support of 
herself and her children.” 

“Has she a right to a divorce?” 

“There is a law in the Zaidi code that if a husband deserts his 
wife for a period of one hundred and twenty years—the utmost 
stretch of human life—the presumption then is that he is dead, 
and his wife has a right, after having the marriage contract 
annulled, to re-marry.” 

“A long wait for the end of a man’s fidelity.” 

“Yes, that was the law till the present Imam, who is the 
incarnation of wisdom and justice, changed it to three years. 
But the wife has to prove, nevertheless, that the husband left 
nothing for her support. So long as she is fed and clothed, her 
attachment and«her 
faithfulness must 
continue.” 

“And the hunger 
of the heart?” 

“A woman who 
is fed and clothed 
should praise Al- 
lah and be satis- 
fied,” said Saiyed 
Muhammad in the 
judiciary manner. 

I then asked him 
about the diseases 
that are most prev- 
alent in San’a, and 
he said: “There are 
a few.” 

“What, for in- 
stance.” 

plinewets 
headaches.” 

“And what do 
you do in case of 
fever?” 

“Nothing. We 
bow to the will of 
Allah and await 
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colds, 


his mercy.” 

“You take no medicine?” 

“Some people, whose faith slips under them, take salfat (sul- 
phate of quinine), if they find it in the Souq.” 

“Otherwise, your doctor and your medicine is Allah.” 

el istste 

“No contagious diseases like small-pox ?” 

“Small-pox, there is.” 

“What do you do for the patient?” 


IN THE SHADOWY THOROUGHFARES 


The minarets of many mosques rise above the housetops of San’a and 


they provide striking views in the city’s narrow thoroughfares. As a 

rule these minarets follow a special design: the lower third of the tower 

is square, the center portion is round and the top is hexagonal. The 

whole structure is whitewashed and elaborately decorated with geo- 
metrical designs. 


“We leave him alone.” 

“You don’t vaccinate?” 

ONiOw7 

“You don’t isolate ?” 

“No.” 

“But what do you do to guard against contagion?” 

“There is no contagion and no augury in Al-Islam. These 
are the words of Allah, as set down in the Book. I will shake 
hands with a leper, without fear of catching the disease.”’ 

“And if you do?” 

“Tt is the will of Allah.’ 

“But does not the Prophet 
leper as from a lion’ ?” 

“Yes, that is the Hadith. But the Commentators tells us that 
there is no real contradiction between the words of Allah and 
the words of the Prophet. We are told to fly from the leper, 
because if we, too, catch the disease, we are likely to attribute 
it to contagion and thus expose our faith in the words of Allah 
to doubt and destruction.” 

“It is for the sake of your faith, therefore, that you are told 
to fly from the leper.” 

“Yes; and our faith is our health.” 

“Even in an epidemic?” 

“Yes; there is no contagion in Al-Islam.” 

“And those who catch the disease by contact ?” 


in the Hadith say: ‘Fly from a 
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“Not by contact—no. A disease spreads by the decree of 
Allah, and not by contagion.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that by isolating the patient you 
might put a stop to the decree of Allah?” 

“That is sacrilege. Man is the slave of Allah; and the slave 
questions not, nor dares to interfere, with the will of the Master 
praised be he and exalted... .” 

Fortunately, as the historian says: “The air of San’a is so good 
that meat may remain five days without spoiling. ... Old men 


: 
ry 


wear light clothes in winter and heavy clothes in summer, with 


out hurt.’ The same historian tells us how the method of pre-|! 
serving meat was discovered by a man of San’a, who had) 
started to cook some meat in vinegar, when the King sent for 
him and despatched him with a message to Mecca. On his. 
return, sixty days after, he found the pot where he left it. He 
opened it, and the meat in it smelled good. He re-cooked it, 
and it was more savory than if it were fresh. 

Since that time no one has been making any discoveries in! 
Al-Yaman. But its people, when a traveler comes among them, 
have eyes that perceive and desires that are not easily abated. 
I would not, however, do the people an injustice, for it is not 


. 


; 


f 
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of them that I would especially warn you, but of the Saiyeds, 
their masters—those who wear more than one robe and have a 


tongue for highfalutin speech. 


pomp and vainglory, with their voluminous sleeves, flowing 


Aye, the Saiyeds, creatures of 


mantles, heavy turbans—sitting on high cushions and chewing 
ghat and offering their hands to be kissed—riding on caparisoned! 
mules with servants walking on either side of them and servants. 
before them—these great Saiyeds are nevertheless like children, 


when they see anything with the traveler that they fancy. 


The first time one of them came to see us, he discovered my 


steamer rug, examined it carefully, but said nothing. The second 
time, he mentioned it, admiring its fabric and design. 


The third 


time, he dilated on the isolation of San’a, the impossibility of 
having anything of worth sent to you from the outside world. It 


AN ARISTOCRAT OF THE YAMAN 


Said Ahmet, seated here on the left, is a typical member of the ruling 
class of the Yaman and a relative of the King, the Imam Yahya, who was 


Ameen Rihani’s host during his stay in San’a. Most of the aristocrats 

of the Yaman lead a life of indolence and self-indulgence; they are 

extremely bigoted and superstitious and the Koran strictly interpreted is 
the principal source of their ideas. 
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ever arrives. 
have the rug. 
By all means, bring presents with you, when you travel in 
Al-Yaman ; but in your effects or on your person, carry nothing 
valuable or conspicuous. My watch was not valuable, except as 
a souvenir, and one day, as it needed repair, I asked the Saiyed 
if there was a watchmaker in the city. ‘Give it to me,” he said; 
“T will have it repaired—on my head and eye (most gladly).” I 
gave him the watch and the silk cord with it. Two days 
passed, and no Saiyed. “Gone, the watch,” said Constantine, 
with malicious glee. But I still cherished a hope, and on the 
third day, to be sure, the Saiyed came. 

“Peace upon thee. The air of San’a is agreeable to thee, 
imshallah. Felicity resides in Al-Yaman—this, in the Hadith— 
and she comes to visit thee, inshallah.” 

“In thy person,” I said, trying to check the flow. 

“Thy well-wisher passes by her house, in the guiding light of 
Allah, and is content to see through a corner of the veil of one 
‘of her handmaidens. . . . Contentment is the principal wealth 
‘of a Muslem. But we wish our guest a felicity complete.” 

_ He offered me the rose he was twirling in his hand, and 
continued: “From her garden. The Yaman rose has more flame 
than perfume; our air sucks up the dew and the nectar—robs 
our gardens.” 

_ “The perfume of Al-Yaman is in its air,” I remarked, hoping 
again to bring him to a point. 

“The spirit of the spices, too. That is why the birds do not 
sing very much; they are drunk with it; their felicity is com- 
plete. We wish thee the felicity of the birds. . . . Thou likest 
the shazirwan (fountain)? The water hath a pleasing voice.” 

Here, I thought, was my opportunity, and I said with a sense 
of relief: “The ancients also used it to tell the time.” 


“That is deplorable,” is all I said; and I still 


Wide 


ARABESQUES AND SCROLLS 


The houses of San’a are adorned with elaborate ornamentation. As a 

tule the windows are divided into two parts. The upper part is a fixed 

window made of colored glass set in a beautiful lattice of gypsum or of 

a translucent alabaster slab. The lower half of the window is of ordi- 

nary glass protected by wooden shutters. The curious geometrical designs 

and scroll work of gypsum adorning the facade are typical of this sec- 
tion of Arabia. 
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IN THE MARKET PLAICE 


In the market place of San’a the old East still lives untouched by Occi- 
dental influences. The different trades are well segregated. In one sec- 
tion are the knife makers, nearby are the artisans who manufacture 
silver scabbards, elsewhere in their proper places are the bookbinders, 
the tailors, the makers of shoes and sandals and all the other craftsmen 
who supply the needs of the city. As a rule the people are very courteous 
and take great pleasure in guiding the stranger from place to place. 


“IT have read so in the books. But the inventor of the watch 
is more ingenious. Thy watch is excellent.” 

I praised Allah for the happy denouement. 

“‘Tts movement,’ the watchmaker said, ‘is the best I have ever 
seen.’ It did not need much repair.” 

Weary of the circumlocution, I asked bluntly, pulling out my 
purse, “How much did you pay?” 

“No, no. Nothing. Only a trifle, which in thy kindness, thou 
wilt overlook. Pray, for my sake, open not thy purse.” 

Whereupon, he thrust his hand into his bosom and pulled out 
the silken cord—pulled it all out! and there was no watch at 
its end. He fumbled into the bosom of his outside robe, and 
into the bosom if his inside robe, and into the inner bosom of 
his third robe, his face changing in expression, but not in color, 
and he clapped one hand upon the other. “I would rather lose 
my life, billah! than lose it. It must have fallen from the cord 
—T] tied it thus.” (He might have attached it to the link, if he 
knew better; I think he knew better not to.) “It may have 
fallen in the house. JI will look—I will inquire—I will investi- 
gate. I would rather lose my life than lose it, billah!” Forth- 
with he went to look for the watch, but he never came back... . 

Now let us leave our quiet dwelling place and those who 
came to visit us and see something of the ordinary life of the 
city. The life of San’a is perhaps most interesting in the narrow 
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ON THE ROADWAY TO SAIN’A 
The roadway to San’a leads through rugged 
mountains and a country little known to the 


world. All traveling must be done with mules 
and native carriers. 


THE BUTCHER’S SHOP 
A dark little cubby hole suffices the typical butcher 


of San’a. 


Like most shops its floor is breast high 


to the customer who stands in the street. 


streets of the ba- 
zaars. 

Saiyed Ahmad ul- 
Oibsy, by order of 
the Imam, shall be 
our guide. Saiyed 
Armad is a Sybarite, 
and Sybarites, you 


will permit us to remind you, only moved in sedans; and 


sedans, alas! do not exist in San’a. Our il- 
lustrious guide has a mule and many serv- 
ants to trot before, but how can we go 
through the bazaar? What is to be done? 
There is a carriage in the capital—an 
only one-horse cab of fame, which was 
bought as a junk in Djibuti and carried 
in instalments over the hump of a camel 
from Aden—and that was ordered for us. 
Nor shall we move, even thus riding, 
without an escort; for two soldiers amble 
before us.and two behind us, besides 
Hezam, who proudly occupies the second 
seat on the box. 


We rocked and reeled and rattled 
through Shararah Square, and out of the 
gate at the southeast end of it to the open 
road, which winds around the city wall 
in an easterly direction to the Aden Gate; 
the two large barracks, outside the city 
wall, to the right and the left as we 
enter, were built by the Turks, factory- 
fashion, without distinction. The gate is 
elaborate in carving and design, but lacks 
proportion. 


It is about three 
in the afternoon, 
and Saiyed Ahmad 
is not in the best of 
moods. He should 
be sleeping by this 
time, or reading the 
Life of the Prophet, 


or lounging on warm marble in the hammam. 
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San’a is located in the southern section of Arabia 
in the province of Yaman, at once one of the most 
inaccessible and one of the most backward parts 


of the country. 


It is a land of ignorance and 


bigotry. There is not a school, a newspaper, a 
printing press, a doctor or a hospital in any part 
of the country. 
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A SOLDIER OF THE YAMAN 
The typical soldier of the Yaman is slight of 


stature, but he is capable of great endurance. 


As a rule these fellows are loyal, honest and 
willing. 


Djibuti junk is not likely to hold out with 
us to the end; the horse, moreover, is 
testy and the driver has the Ramadhan 
temper. We had not gone far, in fact, 
when something under us cracked, and 
the horse was on his foreknees. Were it 
not in Ramadhan, the driver would have 
invoked upon him and his generation, 
back to the days of Thamud, the curses of 
Allah. But not a word was said. We 


Besides, the 


all alighted, and after a brief debate, we © 


decided to go in one direction and then 
meet Saiyed Ahmad later in one of the 
shops of the Jambiyah Bazaar, which was 
quite near. 

We reached the mosque, in the shadow 
of which the lapidaries give shape and 
lustre to the precious stones of Al-Yaman. 
Here, in a row of low little shops they 
work, and the first thing that attracts the 
attention, is the action of dipping a stick 
into the water and rubbing it against a 
stone. I approached one of these lapi- 
daries and he offered me a bunch of sticks 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Soaring over the city in great circles this army pursuit plane has flung a smoke screen over Sacramento in less than one minute 


The Wings of the cNew West 


Spectacular Air Routes on the Pacific Coast—The Airplane and Commerce— 
The Rapid Growth of Western Aeronautics 


By EDGAR’ LLOYD HAMPTON 


EAR mid-afternoon on Sep- 
| \ tember 9, 1928, a crowd of 

150,000 people was assembled 
in an open area in one of our Pacific 
Coast states. These people seemed 
to be waiting for some forthcoming 
event. They waited patiently, though 
expectantly. Most of them had been 
waiting thus for several hours, and many thousands of them 
since three o’clock in the morning. 

Presently, against the Eastern horizon appeared a solitary 
airplane. It approached, circled above the area, shut off its 
engine, glided gracefully to the earth and taxied to a halt in 
front of a grandstand filled with judges and numerous public 
officials. 

This grandstand was located at Mines Field, Los Angeles. The 
pilot of the airplane was Mr. Arthur Goebel. In competition 
with twenty-six other planes he had just won the Class A New 
York to Los Angeles Derby, the first event in the 1928 National 
Air Races and International Aeronautical Exposition, held that 
year in Los Angeles. 

The important point in the above episode was not the arrival 
of this airplane, but the attitude of the crowd. It was wildly 
enthusiastic, just as it had been three days before when the 
newsboys called their extras announcing that a flyer had made 
a new world’s record in a non-stop flight from Los Angeles to 
New York, the time being less than nineteen hours. 

This enthusiasm was of national significance because the Uni- 


ted States government was, and still is, putting forth tremendous 
efforts to induce the American public to become airminded, and 
the airmindedness of these Angelenos was apparent even to the 
most casual observer. The Airmeet lasted four days, included 
461 competing planes, which made 5,000 individual flights with 
an aggregate of 7,000 hours in the air, totaling more than 
1,000,000 flying miles, and it was viewed by experts from all 
parts of the earth. During its progress the local public paid 
900,000 admissions, while more than 1,000,000 others, unable 
to gain admission to the overcrowded grandstands, viewed the 
spectacle from the surrounding fields, and they already had sub- 
scribed $300,000 ahead of time to guarantee its success. 

This is only another way of saying that, from the standpoint 
of aviation and aeronautics, the Pacific Coast is far ahead of the 
rest of the United States. To know the reason for this we must 
understand two or three other facts which, when mentioned, will 
be easily recognized. 

First, the Pacific Coast is a land of vast distances and the 
airplane is man’s greatest annihilator of space. Second, the air 
conditions are good; the weather is ideal for flying purposes. 
Nowhere on the Pacific Coast is an 
aviator handicapped with heavy 
snows, sleet, or ice, and he never 
encounters such things as frozen 
ground, cyclones, blizzards and tor- AS 
nadoes. 

During the winter months, when 
our Eastern and Mid-Western land- 
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ing fields are closed, the Pacific Coast keeps right on flying. It 
flies entirely around the calendar, winter and summer alike, 365 
days in the year. Especially are the weather conditions favorable 
in Southern California, where the thermometer, during three 
hundred days of the year, ranges from forty to sixty degrees, 
with the lowest maximum wind velocity of any state in the 
Union, the average being but five miles per hour. Government 
figures show that the highest wind that ever blew over that area 
traveled forty-eight miles per hour, and that was forty-seven 
years ago. 

The result of these facts is that a network of air routes, not 
so different from the system of railway lines leading out of 
Chicago, unites the entire Pacific Coast from Seattle to San 
Diego, reaches northward into Canada and southward into 
Mexico,, with a half dozen routes extending eastward to the 
Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard. In other words, the 
Pacific Coast has become tremendously airminded. It uses air- 
planes more extensively and for a larger number of purposes 
than does any other part of the entire world. 

In past decades, the large number of tourists who each year 
visited Southern California were forced to view their scenery 
from train windows, busses and automobiles. But they now have 
an entirely new sensation awaiting them—they can look down 
on California from the air, and many thousands of them are 
doing so. 

Leading out of Los Angeles alone there are now twenty-seven 
regular scheduled airplane trips. One of these flies an hourly 
round-trip passenger service to Catalina Island. The flight re- 
quires thirty minutes, against three hours by steamer, and the 
planes are amphibian—they land in the water of the bay of 
Avalon. This is America’s oldest passenger service; it has been 
in Operation seven years. 

Another regular schedule flies over Imperial Valley, where, 
looking 3,000 feet down, the passenger sees, spread over an 
hundred-mile diameter, the fruit and vegetable fields of the 
World’s Winter Truck Garden, in the center of which lies an 
emerald—the Salton Sea. All this area is below the level of 
the ocean. 

The planes which operate to San Diego—four round-trips 
daily, a fifty-minute flight—pass above an area made historic by 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS AT MOUNT RAINIER 
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the Mission Padres and the Spanish land barons, even before 
there was a United States. What the air tourist sees today is 


an area of open fields, paved boulevards, towns, villages, gardens, — 
dairy ranches and citrus groves, stretching to every horizon, 


dotted with the white-walled, red-roofed California Mission 


houses of our modern day. These San Diego airlines go on 


across the Mexican border to Agua Caliente, where the annual 
races are held, and where the tourist, if he sees fit, may imbibe 


liquid refreshments such as prevailed openly in the United States - 


before the Volstead Act. 


The quaint little Mexican village of Ensenada, seventy miles” 
below the border, is also served by airplane, while the 1,500 miles 


which lie between Los Angeles and Mexico City are revealed in 


their huge perspective of mountain tops, valleys, grain fields, 


Mexican villages and towns, through a daily round-trip service 
in ten-passenger tri-motor planes. 
borderland of a vast American civilization—the prehistoric Maya 
—so old that no one knows when they came, nor how nor 
why they disappeared. ; 


The routes leading north and south along the Pacific Coast : 


furnish as complete and modern a service as can be found any- 
where in America. There are five daily round-trip schedules, in 
ten-passenger planes, between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
the time being only three hours. 
connect with regular schedules to Portland and Seattle, reaching 
the latter city within seven hours, and traveling thence on to 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 

From Seattle and Portland two routes lead eastward, connect- 
ing with transcontinental lines, while San Francisco has three 
such services. These lines, flying high above the earth, pass over 
a thousand spots made historic in the early days of the West— 
scenes upon which, until the arrival of the airplane, no human 
being had ever been able to look down. 

From Los Angeles to Reno, Nevada, there is a daily round- 
trip passenger service, and thereby hangs a tale. It is true, 


This journey ends on the 


In San Francisco these planes — 


though perhaps not generally known, that anyone who, for any — 


reason, wishes to establish a temporary residence in Nevada, is 


required to stay permanently on the job. An absence of more 
than twenty-four hours, and the golden chain is broken. It is 


also true that Reno is a somewhat sequestered spot, in no sense - 


es . 


‘a 
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Seated comfortably in a luxurious eighteen-passenger plane the modern traveler on the Pacific Coast may view the snow-clad summit of Mount 


Rainier from above the clouds. 


These great passenger planes can fly higher than our highest mountains for they have a maximum ceiling of 15,- 


500 feet. Their maximum speed is 138 miles per hour and they are equipped with electric light, hot and cold water, heating and ventilation and 
soundproof walls. 
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the center of a network of airlines covering all parts of the West. 


AN ARMY .SQUADRON LAYING SMOKE SCREENS AT MINES FIELD 


The Mines Field at Los Angeles is one of the great centers of aeronautics in the West. ; 28, 
International Aeronautical Exposition were held, and at this field many of the great events of American aviation have centered. 


It was here, in 1928, that the National Air Races and 
Los Angeles is 


Of the 53,468 airplane miles officially flown each day in the United States, 


21,443 are flown in and out of Los Angeles. 


so packed with human interest as is Los Angeles. Yet a train 
trip to Los Angeles means twenty-four hours of travel. At this 
point the airplane steps in, and becomes a public benefactor. For 
the plane makes the trip in three and one-quarter hours, thus 
leaving the seeker after happiness more than seventeen hours in 
the City of the Angels. This service is called the “Alimony Air- 
line,’ and it does a thriving business. 

One of the scenic routes of the entire West lies between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake, and connects with the Overland Airmail 
to New York. Another line flies east via Phoenix, Tucson and 
Douglas, to El Paso, where it connects with trains to all points 


east and south. An airplane passenger service is oper- 
ated round-trip daily from Los Angeles to Kansas City, 
by way of Albuquerque, and Wichita, and is known 
as the “Dawn to Dusk” flight, while any one of four 
different air-rail hook-ups will land a Los Angeles 
passenger in New York City, or vice versa, in less than fifty 
hours. And so on, through the long list of airlines which today 
form a network over the vast stretches of that region which, 
not so long ago, were traversed only by the covered wagon, the 
overland stage and the hard-riding pony express. 

These various routes are replete with sensations which, to the 
traveler, are entirely new. For the first time in human history 
he is riding above the earth—looking down upon the United 
States. And what an interesting spectacle is unfolded to his 
view! For who, until now, has ever looked down from the 
upper ether into the all but impenetrable depths of the Grand 
Canyon? Or gazed down upon Yosemite, and Zion National 
Park? Or, from above, viewed the far-flung fields of Arizona 
and New Mexico, where the ruins of the prehistoric cliff dwell- 
ers gaze upward toward the blue? Or from the sky watched 
the great and sometimes wicked Colorado creep like a sinuous 


IN PERILOUS FORMATION 


These nine Navy fighting planes 
are performing a very difficult bit 
of stunt flying. 
joined together by ropes thirty feet 
in length which necessitates un- 
usual flying skill to maintain the 
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snake through deep canyons in its winding course to the sea? 

Prospects such as these might well thrill the soul of the Eastern 
tourist, contemplating a trip West. He should be advised that 
the trip is both comfortable and safe, that the association “aboard 
ship” is singularly congenial, and that the cooperation of the 
transcontinental railroads is all that could be desired. Indeed, 
if he so elects, he can take one of the combined air-rail routes, 
which furnish luxuriant ten-passenger planes by day, and a com- 
fortable Pullman at night, all traveling on scheduled time. There 
are many who cross the continent today by one of the above 
methods, and the number is rapidly increasing. Consider:ng the 
many advantages, and the prevailing 
American wish for something new, we 
may in time see the business of flying 
above America as popular as lipsticks 
are at the present time, or as hoop- 
skirts were in their day. 

But flying on the Pacific Coast is in 
no sense confined to the regular sched- 
uled air routes, for the plane is being 
used in an all but endless number of 
other ways. 

In transporting residents from the 
cities to the lake resorts, in the moun- 
tains, the amphib- 
ian is extensively 
employed, with 
regular summer 
schedules main- 


The planes are 


close formation. 


tained to such 


lakes as Big Bear, 
Arrowhead and Ta- : 
hoe, where landing | : 
fields, 5,000 feet oe ns 
above sea level, have oe reel 
been made available. oe a RD ae 
These trips, in addi- ae 
tion to supplying a pleasant and novel sensation, save many hours 
of travel. For example, Big Bear, from Los Angeles by auto- 
mobile, is a five-hour trip, while the plane makes it in fifty 
minutes. 

Amphibians also carry local sportsmen to the deep-sea fishing 
banks, off Catalina and San Clements Islands, while the hunters 
of deer and goats often reach their destinations in a similar man- 
ner. Likewise do many sportsmen fly to the duck preserves and 
trout streams, while the airplane is frequently used by commer- 
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cial fishermen who fly above the ocean to locate schools of fish. 

In the chief Pacific Coast cities there are many privately owned 
planes. Thus it is not uncommon for the man-of-the-house to 
bundle the family into the cabin, on Sunday morning, and fly 
to some adjacent city, a mere matter of a thousand miles or so. 

Also many Los Angeles families, having cabins in the High 
Sierras not easily available by automobile, have cleared off spaces 
which permit small planes to land, and these use the “family 
plane” to go to and from their resorts. 

Indeed the number of ways in which the airplane is now being 
used locally is nothing less than marvelous. Los Angeles is 
perhaps America’s first city to inaugurate moonlight airplane 
trips. One company operates regular scheduled flights, each 
evening, above the city, the mountain resorts and 
the seashore, while the chartering of “air taxis” 
has become quite a common practice. A party, 
wishing to reach a spot where there is no estab- 
lished service, can always secure an air taxi, and 
at exceedingly reasonable cost. 

Of course the movie people use the airplane 
extensively. Jascha Heifitz, the violinist, and 
Florence Vidor, newly married, spent much of 
their honeymoon flying over the Western air 
routes. Bebe Daniels, having a ten-day vacation 
and wishing to visit New York, flew there and back in two forty- 
eight-hour trips, which left her six days in the metropolis. Other 
picture stars who are now confirmed air travelers are Will 
Rogers, Reginald Denny, Janet Gaynor, Laura La Plante, Ben 
Lyon, Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. 

Once in a while, too, these Westerners are able to settle a 
family “quarrel” by airplane. As witness the case of a lady, 
residing in San Francisco, with a married daughter in Oakland, 
and another one in Pasadena. Each daughter demanded the 
mother’s presence at the Christmas dinner, during the past 
holidays. In order to make everybody happy, she compromised: 
she breakfasted with the daughter in Oakland, flew to Pasadena 
for dinner in the afternoon, and then flew back to San Francisco 
the following morning, a round trip of 740 miles by plane, or 
1,000 miles by prairie schooner, and the mother was eighty years 
old. 

Which suggests the possibility that, at least on the Pacific 
Coast, they never really get too old to fly. A man of eighty-seven 
who lives in Los Angeles each year flies back to his old home in 
Michigan. A retired capitalist of Stockton, eighty-one, has flown 
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8,000 miles, half of which was achieved in 1929, and he now 
threatens to fly 8,000 miles per year. Which leaves one the 
impression that the California climate must be getting into the 
blood of these venerable Westerners. 

However, in spite of these many examples of flying from the 
standpoint of pleasure, the airplane is primarily an economic 
business institution, and the West is using it effectively along 
this line. An example of its economic value is found in the case 
of an oil tanker which had broken a piece of machinery that 
could only be replaced in Pittsburgh. The lay-over cost of the 
ship, per day, was $1,500. A wire to Pittsburgh and a return 
express package by airplane saved the company four days, and 
$6,000 cash. 

Another example is reported from the motion 
picture industry. In the midst of an expensive 
production a camera device gave way, and could 
be replaced only in Chicago. The expense of 
holding the picture cast intact was $7,500 per day. 
A wire, plus an airplane, saved two full days of 
time and $15,000. 

The industrial corporations and local merchants 
use the airplane with gratifying results. The mer- 
chants send all their orders east by airmail, and 
claim that they get return shipments by freight, 
as quickly as they formerly did by express. 

For the use of traveling salesmen the plane is proving all but 
indispensable. An interesting story is told of a Los Angeles 
salesman who had important orders pending in San Diego and 
San Francisco simultaneously. He flew to the former city, 
closed two orders, flew back home for lunch, left for the North 
at three in the afternoon, and dined with his San Francisco 
customer the same evening. 

As an example of the extent to which the local merchants 
patronize the airplane it is interesting to note that when an air 
express put on its passenger service east from Los Angeles to 
Kansas City the first twelve passengers were buyers for Los 
Angeles houses, flying East to purchase goods. Nearly all the big 
stores in Los Angeles, Seattle and San Francisco now send their 
buyers East by airplane in order to save time. Likewise do the 


factory salesmen, doing business on the Pacific Coast, send their 

orders East by airmail; the Western branches of insurance com- 

panies transact all their business in this manner, while the bank- 

ers of Los Angeles recently issued a statement showing that, by 
(Continued on page 45) 


; F THE AIRPLANE SERVES THE MOVIES 
To this movie company encamped in the desert sands near Yuma, California, the airplane brings films and supplies direct from Hollywood. 
It is used both for the transportation of companies and equipment. 


airplane is proving invaluable in the making of moving pictures. 


The 
Some studios 


maintain fleets of ten- or twelve-passenger planes. 
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eAlong, Savage Trails in the 
eNew Hebrides 


The Drama of Colonization in Cannibal Islands—Cruel Rites of the Aborigines 
—A Circuit of the Islands 


By TITAYNA 
Translated from the French by Madeleine Boyd 


The author of the following article is a French journalist and traveler. 
She has recently completed a trip around the world in which she visited some 
of the most remote and dangerous places of the Orient.—EpirortAL Nore. 


RETURNING HOME AT EVENING 


The natives of the New Hebrides use the fragile outrigger canoes familiar in many parts of the South Seas. They are exceedingly skilful in 
navigating these crafts and often undertake long journeys between the islands. 


Photo by André Paul Antoine 


HE New Hebrides are governed by a Franco-English con- I paid a visit to the Mixed Tribunal over which this curious 
sortium. To the plow which must clear up the thick trio presided. The Count of Buefia Esperanza had put on the 
brush, the phantasy that rules treaties has harnessed to- ermine toga, beloved by his sovereign king; the English judge, in 
gether France and England—those two mares who, even when the heat of the tropics, bore the burden of the white wig, and 
they are driven alone, object to their shafts. the French judge wore the long black gown of his profession. 
There is a French Resident and a The usher on duty at the court was 


a Swiss. 

In the name of the League of Na- 
tions, the court, which cost more than 
half a million dollars a year to main- 
tain, was going to judge the com- 
plaints of a cannibal about the treat- 
ment he had received from a colonist. 

The President, with a lordly ges- 
ture, instructed the gendarmes: “Pan- 
dora, bring in the accused!” 

A bewildered native was intro- 
duced. 

“What is your name?” 

“Mi no save!” (That means, in 
béche-la-mer, the lingo spoken every- 
where in the Pacific, “I do not 
know.”’) 

“And your wife’s name ?”’ 

“Idono.” (I don’t know !) 

“And your father?” 

“Li dead finish.” 

And that sort of thing lasted for 
hours. Five Europeans work hard 
for their living in one of the most 
trying climates in the world, adminis- 
tering our civilized justice to those 
savages. Why? Because above the na- 
tives, there are the small colonists; 


British one. To follow the tradition, 
the English Residence is located on a 
little island which belongs to Britain, 
and the French Residence is on the 
site with the prettiest view. Further- 
more, the islands have also a Mixed 
Tribunal. At some charming dinners, 
I met the divers elements of that 
tribunal. 

The French judge was tall and thin 
and looked like a gentleman farmer. 
Because he lived in the provinces he 
had kept perfect manners and his 
respect for women. The English 
judge, as good-looking as dark Eng- 
lishmen know how to be, showed, in 
his deep-set eyes, the restlessness of a 
Byron and the poetic quality of a 
Shelley—the two elements that make 
one forgive so many things in the 
Oxford or Cambridge graduates. 

The Count of Buefia Esperanza, a 
Spanish grandee, was the neutral 
president of this Franco-English tri- 
bunal; the clerk of the court was a 
Belgian. The Count was like a knight 
of old, worthy of Cervantes, since it 
was written that in those lost islands 
the nations should be represented in a above the small colonists, the big ones ; 
classical manner. The traditions of ©Ewing Galloway above the big ones, the large societies 
the refined human comedy had been The Bignambus, the tribe to which this fellow belongs whose stocks are quoted on the ex- 
religiously respected. are among the most savage people in the New Hebrides. change. Gold—always gold! Will 
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Chief Nggompat, on the left, is a veteran of the old days when tribal warfare and cannibalism were unchecked by European gunboats. 
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Nggompat 


wears the characteristic adornments of the Bignambus, the cluster of white cockatoo feathers, the huge comb stuck in his bushy hair, the bright 


beads around his neck and the thorn thrust through his nose. 


In his household are thirty wives and he has many sons, one of whom is seen on 


the right. 


that gold be English or French? For once, France seems to 
have won. Thanks to the workers brought from Indo-China, 
there are in the New Hebrides a hundred French colonists for 
every ten English, and the latter are not making any head- 
way because they have not got the Hindu help which made for- 
tunes for them in 
the Fiji Islands. 
And yet, will the 
New Hebrides be 
French? Against 
the French colo- 
nists who have on 
their side the thou- 
sands of coconut 
trees which they 
have planted, the 
English have the 
influence of their 
missionaries, which 
is of great impor- 
tance in case the 
Europeans should 
want a plebiscite. 
They have also, on 
their side, the An- 
glo-Saxon press. 
My visit to the 
various islands of 
New Hebrides co- 
incided with the 
yearly inspection 
tour of the High 
Commissioner . The 
starting point for 
our cruise through 
the islands was 
Port-Vila, and the 


THE GREAT DRUMS OF THE NEW HEBRIDES 


News of ritual dances and impending feasts is broadcast to the natives scattered through the bush 
by prolonged beating upon these great drums. The drums are hollowed logs from twelve to four- 
teen feet high and they are adorned with grotesquely carved heads of the natives’ demon gods. 


journey was made on the Dupleix, a small cargo boat plying 
regularly between New Caledonia and the New Hebrides. There 
is enough business to keep two boats twice as big as the Dupleix 
filled with passengers and cargo. She carried around the islands 
Australian tourists, colonists, native laborers from the Loyalty 
Islands, copra, cof- 
fee, lumber — ev- 
erything that the 
plantations needed 
from photographs 
to window panes 
and quantities of 
mosquito netting. 
We all gathered 
around the Captain 
for our first meal. 
The Captain man- 
aged to keep a 
smiling face in 
spite of the hustle 
and the great 
amount of work he 
had to do. At the 
table beside us, 
some Australian 
women, dressed 
like little girls, 
gambled among 
themselves as to 
who should pay for 
the tickets. Young 
Arab boys from 
Djbouti served 
dinner with the 
cleverness of acro- 
bats, for the boat 
rolled and _ pitched 


at So 
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Ph OLE EGHTCE ; 
IN THE HEART OF THE FOREST Saher een fe 


The Bignambus of the New Hebrides are well built and powerful savages, but they rarely attain a height of more than five feet four inches. Their 

villages in the forests are generally fenced in with stockades of fresh-cut saplings. Their houses are built of bamboo and heavily thatched with 

grass. The Bignambus, particularly those who dwell far in the interior, still cling to their savage customs. Punitive expeditions are constantly 
necessary to prevent the murdering of white settlers, tribal warfare and cannibalism. 


violently shortly after it had left Port-Vila. 

As soon as we left land, the portholes 
were closed, and the heat made the cabins 
unbearable. There was neither drawing- 
room nor promenade deck. Yet despite 
the boat’s antics, and her very uncom fort- 
able cabins, the days were full of gaiety, 
good humor and conviviality. Lost in 
those islands where the colonists live like 
cenobites, clinging to a land full of ma- 
laria, we forgot the discomfort, the dis- 
tance, the terrific climate, the unhealthy 
dampness and the agues. At each meal, 
we took quinine as an aperitif, and we 
never went out without our helmets. At 
dawn, already fully dressed, we invaded 
the dining-room, where we devoured ham 
and eggs. 


When we stopped, the boat’s canoe took 
us ashore. I wore my brush trousers and 
helmet, and the landing was sometimes 
very difficult. Most of the time, we had 
to climb on the shoulders of boys who 
had come to meet us, or else we had to 
swim. Usually I chose the latter method. 
On land, we visited the plantations which 
were being worked by Annamite laborers 
and we observed the progress they were 
making. 


politically controlled by the Franco-Eng- 
lish consortium, men have settled and 
have struggled. A great many of them 
are ex-sailors or Caledonians who were 
stranded there and decided to tempt fate. 
The boats which brought them left them 
alone with a gun on a deserted land, face- 
to-face with the forest. The first night 
they slept on the beach, the next day they 
had a shelter of dry leaves—today they 
reign over real villages. 


On the ordinary big plantation the prin- 
cipal house is built upon an immense lawn 
worthy of England. In addition the plan- 
tation possesses the indispensable kiosk, 
open on all sides, where one stays to 
enjoy the slightest breeze, an infirmary, a 
butcher shop, shops, docks, sheds, driers 
and the villages of the Kanak and the 
Annamite laborers. 

It was in 1924 that the first group of 
Indo-China laborers came. Thanks to 
them, the New Hebrides are rapidly be- 
ing transformed.... It is an immensely 
rich country—a real gold mine—but it is 
in a very precarious state. If there is no 
labor, the country can be absolutely 
ruined; on the other hand, if more and 
more labor can be had there, fortune is 


The big plantations of the New Heb- a cane re assured. But the question of Indo-China 
TICES elas . © Ewing Galloway labor is a very complex one which will not 
One would have to be absolutely devoid BURDEN BEARER TO THE TRIBE easily be solved. 
of imagination not to be thrilled by what In the New Hebrides woman leads a wretched Aside from the big plantations of the 


they represent. Think of a remote coun- "4, degraded life. Burden bearer and slave, she huge societies founded to develop the 
cay : he hardest kind of labor and submits : ; 
try, almost unknown, and still inhabited Nica gke Mane a pa cin “This “girl of Santos Country, there is also the small colonist. 


by tribes of cannibals. On these islands. [Island is carrying a load of seventy-five pounds. He is a pitiful sight—a prey to malaria, 


des there are several hundred tribes speaking about forty different languages. 
another and yet they have never learned each other’s language. 


DARK WATERWAYS IN MALLICOLO 
The savages possess a sure knowledge of unfrequented channels and dark rivers whose banks are lined with thick vegetation. 
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In the New Hebri- 


For centuries these tribes have been carrying on warfare with one 
For communication they must rely on the Esperanto of the South Seas, béche-de- 


mer, the lingo taught them by early traders and whalers. 


with a sick liver and without medical aid 
and many of the ordinary necessities of 
life. He lives alone in a bamboo hut with- 
out even a cement floor—he might as well 
live on a marsh. What does he live on? 
Alone, or with one or two boys, he clears 
the brush with an ax and fire; he strug- 
gles against the virgin forest. As soon 
as he has made a clearing, he sows it. If 
he is lucky, if the first year his cotton 
does not rot with dampness, if at the end 
of five years his cocoa has not been eaten 
by rats, if his coffee has not been de- 
stroyed by hemileia, and if his coconut 
trees have not been devoured by the ‘“‘fly,” 
then, maybe, he will succeed. He will 
send for two or three Annamites, then 
ten... and in a few years, he will go 
on a wonderful trip to Paris, where he 
will squander his money. 

Women and children withstand the cli- 
mate of the New Hebrides with difficulty. 
One must have seen sick people carried 
on to a steamer, their teeth chattering 
with fever; one must have seen those 
haunting yellow faces to understand the 
depth reached by those whom nothing 
stopped while they were seeking fortunes. 

I heard an interesting story about the 
Chinese laborers: A great many of them 
came, with a contract, to work in the 
Hebrides. Without opium they were in- 
capable of doing any work, and some of 
them died a horrible death because they 
had been denied their drug. What could 
be done about it? Orders are orders. I 
saw those Chinese who had been deprived 
of opium. I saw them die, and all my 


ARMED FOR WARFARE 


This Santos Islander carries a spear tipped and 
barbed with human shin bones, a familiar weapon 
in the New Hebrides. At his back he wears a 
wooden bustle so that the enemy cannot break his 
backbone which he considers his weakest spot. 
The great leaves in the background are part of 
the taro plant, the roots of which are used as fuel. 


human instincts made me say, “Do give 
them their pipe and drug!’ But, alas! 
the local doctors are not even allowed to 
use the disintoxicating cures by giving 
diminishing doses. Australia and Eng- 
land and the missionaries of free America 
all agree—‘‘Let these men die, my breth- 
ren, but let us not give them this poison 
which, it appears, gives them joys that 
they do not deserve to find, even in the 
other world!” 

I shall never forget those evenings in 
the New Hebrides when we came back 
to the boat, tired from having walked all 
day through plantations and forests. 
Slowly the Dufleix shook and we started 
on our way again at night toward a new 
stop where we would be awakened at 
dawn. I know the New Hebrides now 
from coast to coast, from island to island, 
and from plantation to plantation. Their 
names, which are only words on the map, 
are very familiar to me. A series of 
landings where/a boat of four thousand 
tons stops for'two or. three inhabitants: 
Mallicolo, Nelson’s Bay, Ringdow, Port- 
Sandwich, Sarmettes, Norsup, Vac, Lu- 
ganville, the Dart, Canal of the Second, 
Turtle Bay (so named because one can 
never see one there), and the Isle of 
Aessi, where the King boasts the cele- 
brated name of Stuart. 

Some of the islands are still very much 
as they were when they were discovered 
by Cook. The Island of Mallicolo is the 
most terrible of all the New Hebrides. 
Its shores have been colonized by men 
who seem to have been attracted by this 
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savage _ place. 
There the fevers 
are more perni- 
iclous and more 
‘frequent even 
than elsewhere. 
Nature is aggres- 
'sively hostile and 
malaria is its ac- 
‘complice. 

I visited some 
‘colonists of Mal- 
licolo, and my 
impression was 
' that I had been 
through a convict 
prison and hell. 
On the. wes t 
'coast of Mallico- 
-lo, the savage 
tribes of the Big- 
nambus live. The 
Bignambus of the 
interior are so fe- 
rocious that it 
seems hardly 
credible that such 
people exist now- 
adays. When the 
Bignambus are 
able to get hold 
of a white man 
or a Kanak work- 
ing with white 


On Santos Island tobacco works magic. 
or sugar cane and yams. 


people they kill him, cut him in pieces, and then send to the 
chief of the neighboring tribes as a gift an arm, a leg or an- 


other choice piece. If the chief accepts, and he cannot very well 


refuse, he promises to return the present, so all the tribe will 


never rest until they have found a new victim. 

It would require a whole book to tell all about the customs 
and manners of the cannibals of the New Hebrides, and to 
gather all the necessary information would take a great deal of 
time and opportunities which are not within reach of everyone. 
The customs of their private 
life, their rituals, their tradi- 
tions, are horrible and unbeliev- 
able. We followed the coast 
of Mallicolo between the big 
island and belt of islets where 
the native villages are. On the 
big island are the few and poor 
fields of manock and inyam 
(sweet potatoes) belonging to 
the inhabitants of the small 
islands. We arrived there just 
when the natives were going 
back to their dwellings. They 
handled their long pirogues 
very differently from the Poly- 
nesians ; bending forward they 
paddled with all their strength 


TRADING FOR SUPPLIES 
For a few packages a trader can seoure a pig or a chicken 
These savages are typical of the more friendly type of natives that gath- 


er around the white settlements and trading posts ; 
been established in the New Hebrides. 
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J = Godefroy had 

r been living for 
eighteen years 
among the canni- 
bal tribes of New 
Eve bir td'ecre ke 
spoke their lan- 
guage and the 
savages _ had 
enough respect 
for him not to eat 
him. He showed 
us his miserable 
hut, full of smoke 
and so low that 
one had to stoop 
down to enter; 
once accustomed 
to its darkness, 
one realized that 
there was not a 
sign of furniture 
on its earthen 
floor. As I was 
exclaiming on his 
dangerous soli- 
tude, he explain- 
ed very simply, 
“When the hours 
seem too long, I 
recite Virgil to 
myself.” 

Under a shel- 
ter of coconut 
leaves stood a pirogue, rotting away. Some time before, some 
young natives who were on the coast inhabited by colonists had 
consented, tempted by the money that was offered them, to 
carry in the pirogue a white woman who was ill. Since then, 
the pirogue had been accursed—no one would ever touch it 
again—no people in the world despise women so much as the 
Smallnambus. Women are not allowed to enter all the huts, 
they cannot walk on all paths, they cannot take part in the 
sacred banquets, attend the ritual dances, or eat of the male pig. 

At Aoba a woman is not 
allowed to look at her own 
brother, or her brother to look 
at her, under penalty of death. 
At Vao the natives dress very 
scantily with a narrow belt of 
matting. At Santos they wear 
one mamanboue leaf, as big as 
a hand, in front and another 
behind. These two leaves are 
held by a thread made from 
coconut fibre. The women. at 
Vao surrounded me, full of 
curiosity. It seems incredible 
that such women could inspire 
any other feeling than terror 
or disgust. Some of them had 
around their necks and sides 
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In recent years many large cocoa plantations have 


and very quickly so as to es- 
cape the big boat whose siren 
frightened them. 

From the captain’s bridge I 
saw my first cannibals. We 
anchored, and the motor boat 
took us to the Islet of Vao. 


NEW ZEALAND 
(a AS” 


The New Hebrides were discovered in 1606 by Fernandez de Geuros, the 

Portuguese navigator, The inhabitants are Melanesian and Polynesian 

in blood and vary widely in customs and languages. At present the 

population is about 60,000 and -the islands are under the joint adminis- 
tration of France and Great Britain. 


necklaces of many colored 
beads, called trading beads be- 
cause they were used commer- 
cially by the recruiting boats. 
The many men who came up 
to look at us with a mixture of 


The spectacle when we arrived 
was very much more exciting than I had expected. On a small 
sand beach, around a long pirogue, standing absolutely naked, 
was a tribe of Smallnambus who are as savage as the Bignambus. 
Their faces were terrifying and they had a bestial expression 
difficult to describe, but impossible to forget once one had seen 
it. Without a word, without a gesture, they watched us land- 
ing, ready to flee from a camera or to jump savagely if one 
touched them. 

Our guide on the island was Father Godefroy who walked 
very painfully because he suffered from elephantiasis. Father 


curiosity and distrust were all 
armed. Some of them had 
Schneider guns, others poisoned arrows. The arrow points are 
made from human bones. The savages first cover the tip with 
rosin from the bread tree, and then plunge it into rotten flesh. 
The arrow, well aimed, pierces the body three or four inches, 
and its weight makes the wound bigger; the poisoned point breaks 
and the wounded person dies very quickly from lockjaw. 

We went far into the island single-file, separated by silent 
natives we followed a trail in the brush under the big trees 
which led us to a village surrounded by walls which we had to 
(Continued on page 46) 
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map of Europe 
reveals no more 
curious confor- 
mation than the 
long thin arm of 
Austria  stretch- 
ing nearly two- 
hundred miles 
west from the 
shoulder of Salz- 
burg to the knot- 
ty knuckles of 
the Vorarlberg 
fist bathed in 
the waters of the 
Rhine and Lake 
Constance. From 
t) Hes biceps) *to 
the wrist inclu- 
sive the arm is 
named Tyrol and 
the elbow joint is 
Innsbruck. 


It is only nat- 
ural that an arm 
stretched out so 
straight and un- 
relaxed should 
ache. The mus- 


Courtesy Austrian Government Railways 


The massive fortress of Geroldseck, built on a rock nearly a thousand feet high, dominates the old town of Kufstein lying in the mountains near 
the Bavarian border. Kufstein was captured in a famous siege by the Emperor Maximilian in 1504. 


The cMountain Towns of Hoferland 


The Tyrol and Its Great Hero—Exploring the Glamorous Valleys of the 
Eastern Alps—Life in the Tyrolese Countryside 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 
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THE CAPITAL OF THE TYROL 
One of the most glamorous cities in Europe, Innsbruck is beautifully situated amid a circle of mag- 


nificent mountains. Innsbruck was founded in the twelfth century and enjoyed its greatest prosperity 
under Maria Theresa in the eighteenth century. 


Courtesy Austrian Government Railways 
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cles, for all the 
unguents that the 
League of Na- 
tions has tried 
to apply, are still 


sore. The elbow 
joint is stiff. The 
one thing that 


would bring real 
relief, the relax- 
ing of the elbow 
— southward —is 
denied. It is a 
question or 
whether or not 
in the course of 
time a merciful 
numbness will 
creep over the 
arm and Austria, 
like a Hindu 
fakir, will be able 
to hold it out 
indefinitely with- 
out any special! 
sensation of dis- 
tress. 

Tyrol, both 
Austrian an d 
Italian, is knowm 
to the Tyrolese 
as Hoferland. Om 
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‘the statue over the grave of Andreas Hofer, their great hero, 
-in the Hofkirche, at Innsbruck, black crepe is always hung in 
-memory of the lost province of South Tyrol. 
‘reminded of the similar gesture of grief which France made 
every year from 1870 to 1918 in attaching mourning crepe to 


the symbolic stat- 
ue of the Alsa- 
‘tian capital, Stras- 
‘bourg, in the 
Place de la Con- 
corde in Paris. 

Just who An- 
dreas Hofer was, 
and why he stands 
ase the hero’ of 
heroes to all Ty- 
rol, I will make 
plain a little later. 
At the moment I 
propose to enter 
the long thin arm 
of Austria, figura- 
tively, as I did 
literally, by the 
doubled up joint 
of its little finger 
at Lochau on 
Lake Constance. 
When I have 
worked up to the 
elbow I shall meet 
Hofer, whose 
name I apply to 
the whole arm, be- 
cause Tyrol is by 
far the dominat- 
ing province. 

The ‘name of 
the fist is Vor- 
arlberg, and it is 
unfortunate that 
imniseso. litt be 
known and _ visit- 
ed. Bregenz, its 
capital, lies at the 
lower tip of Lake 


Constance, and 
here I started the 
series of branch 


valley trips which 
I continued with 
delight all the way 
to the very shoul- 
der of Hoferland. 
I have not seen 
any portion of 
Huropeé . where 
scenery is. grand- 
er, nor genuine 
native costumes 
more numerous 
than in these 
straggling valleys 
of Vorarlberg and 
Tyrol. 

After visiting 
these valleys I 
returned to Bre- 
genz, for I had a 
considerable trip 
ahead of me 
through Hofer- 
land. My next 
settling point was 


leldkirch, on the Ill Valley near where this river joins the 
Traveling up the Ill Valley toward the Arlberg tunnel 
we reach at Bludenz a branch valley which we cannot afford 
to skip, the Montafonerthal. 
costumes are to be seen at their best, especially women’s cos- 


Rhine. 


tumes. 


One is instantly 
Innsbruck. 


ca 
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STREETS AND LANDSCAPES OF THE TYROL 


Hall and Kitzbihel are two of the most charming Tyrolian villages. In the upper picture is seen 

the market place of Hall, a village of picturesque streets and squares which owes its importance 

to salt works dating from the thirteenth century. Kitzbuhel, seen in the lower picture, was the 

center of a rich inining region for several ccuturies and now one of the most famous resorts in 
the Eastern Alps. 


In the Montafonerthal natural 
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All these valleys have slight variations from one an- 
other in this respect and these variations are painstakingly 
displayed on wax models in the new Volkskunst-museum in 
In general the women, and even the young girls, 
wear shiny black garments which are anything but “emanci- 


pated” and must 
be fearfully hot 
in summer. There 
are always tight 
bodices and tight 
wrist-length 
sleeves, and full 
skirts which sweep 
up the dust. The 
hair is never 
bobbed but is 
tightly coiled to 
serve as a perch 
from which the 
hat may soar to 
Nyeralvaeii Olle ea 
windy day. It is 
a sin for a girl 
in any of these 
valleys to cut her 
hair as it is in 
the pious parts of 
Germany, for did 
mot Saint) Paul 
say in his first 
letter to the Co- 
rinthians: “If a 
woman have long 
hair it is a glory 
to her; for her 


hair is given to 
her for a cover- 
ing.” And again, 


“Every woman 
that prayeth or 
prophesieth with 
her head uncov- 
ered dishonor- 
eth her head; for 
it is even all one 
as if she were 
shaven.” | 

On top of the 
pious and much 
coiled Tyrolese 
hair is the su- 
preme triumph of 
the woman of 
Hoferland — the 
hat. She calls the 
object a hat so 
why should not I? 
The common kind 
is) like, “a, com- 
pressed and timid 
edition of a stiff 
Ine le SSPE, 


‘perched high, in 


the manner which 
American women 
adopted in the 
late gay nineties 
but with the dis- 
tinction that it has 
cloth of gold coy- 
ering the under 
side of the brim 
and a pair of gold 
tassels hanging 


over the edge. In the remoter portions of the various valleys 
these timid creations are displaced by millinery of marked indi- 
viduality. The women of Mittelpusterthal affect tall black cones; 
those of Deferregenthal small-crowned clownish derbies; those 
of Lechthal up-ended muffs; those of Ennebergthal big cir- 
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first fell under Hapsburg “pro- 
tection” nearly six centuries 
ago upon the abdication of 
Margareta Maultasch (Pocket- 
Mouth) the Ugly Duchess made 
famous by Lion Feuchtwanger. 
But of Andreas Hofer I must 
give a careful account. I pre- 
sume he is as shadowy a fig- 
ure to the average reader as 
he was to me before I visited 
Innsbruck. I feel that I know 
him rather well now. He had 
a big moonstruck face much 
like that credited by Greek 
sculptors to Socrates, but with 
the addition of a stupendous 
array of whiskers. 

In 1809 Napoleon Bonaparte 
was at the zenith of his power. 
Austria, like the rest of conti- 
nental Europe, was impotently 
writhing under his heel. Ba- 
varia was definitely allied with 
him. A Bavarian general oc- 
cupied Innsbruck in April. Up 
in the mountains above lived a 

ae os Hit ‘ieee: shaggy innkeeper, Andreas 
A VILLAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS © Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway Hofer. Stirred by that primal 
In the mountain villages of the Tyrol an odd appearance is given to some of the houses by the stones and and tremendous passion, love 


boulders scattered over the roof. Their purpose is to hold the shingles in place. As a rule the mountaineers of one’s own hearth, Hofer 
of the Tyrol live-in small villages and commute to their work in the fields. vowed that the invader should 
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cular platters; and those of Ampezzothal over the line in 
Italy (which was formerly Austria) London coachman hats. 
Some of these curiosities I saw in action; others I carefully 
noted in the Innsbruck museum. They are not worn for com- 
mercial purposes like the costumes of the Maarken islanders 
in Holland to attract tourists but are the genuine and natural 
thing. 

As for the men they look as comfortable as their women folk 
look uncomfortable. They wear almost universally chamois- 
leather shorts (which become in the course of decades very 
shiny, not to say greasy) supported by embroidered braces or 
by broad belts touched up with designs worked in peacock- 
feather threads. Above this very sensible and much-enduring 
garment they wear a shag coat (or knapsack); below, after 
a generous display of bare hairy knees, homespun stockings. 
The hat, which may be variously shaped, is topped with a cock 
feather or the prized Gemsbart which sprouts like a shaving 
brush from the back of a chamois in winter. In general my 
advice to humanity is this. If you wish to be comfortable in 
Hoferland be a man. If you prefer to be picturesque and a 
little afraid of the censure of the village priest be a woman. 

The train toward Innsbruck toils up the Arlberg heights until 
finally with a whistle of relief it stops climbing and plunges 
through the Arlberg tunnel, a young brother to the St. Gotthard, 
the Simplon and the Mont Cenis. When it emerges at St. 
Anton one is fairly inside Tyrol, just above the wrist of the 
long thin arm. 

Innsbruck is one of the half-dozen most glamorous cities of 
Europe to the average British and American tourist. It has 
reason to be, for, aside from its gorgeous setting, it is the cap- 
ital of an exceptionally proud and rugged “nation.” With so- 
phisticated, cosmopolitan Vienna it has very little in common. 
With the struggling Republic of Austria it has only a mild 
acquaintance. The history of Tyrol is something to thrill its 
people. The history of Hapsburg, Austria, is something to 
bring a blush to the Viennese cheek. As a matter of fact, Inns- 
bruck looks now to Berlin and Munich for aid rather than to 
Vienna. When Italian oppression made life intolerable for the 
Tyrolese living under Italian rule it was Germany’s foreign 
minister Dr. Stresemann who lodged the first definite protest 
in 1926. Not until two years later did Austria’s Chancellor 
Seipel make a similar protest. The Republic of Austria, how- 


ever, has had its mind occupied to the point of distraction. Its eet © Lung Galooas 
really’ brave struggle to put its house in order after terrible READY FOR THE DAY’S BUSINESS 
disappointments commands sympathy and respect. This peddler in Zell-am-See, heavily laden with baskets and sifters, is 


I shall not attempt to rehearse the history of Tyrol which ready to pay his visits to the village housewives. 
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hot stay in Innsbruck. Hastily 
summoning other mountaineers 
ind peasants, and arming them 
Tind himself with crude weap- 
ons, scythes, axes, shotguns, he 
ushed down at the head of his 
pand and fell upon the surprised 
WBavarians like the wrath of 
Baod. The entire Bavarian 
arrison was captured and Inns- 
pruck delivered. Next day 
Napoleon’s General Bisson ap- 
neared on the scene coming 
‘rom the south. He led a 
French regiment, two Bavarian 
yattalions and two Bavarian 
squadrons. While he was de- 
nloying his troops in prepara- 
ion for battle Hofer’s moun- 
‘aineers rushed upon him and 
ipparently frightened him by 
the fierceness of their demeanor 
Sor he surrendered without 
airing a shot. 

— When the regular Austrian 
‘roops took charge of the sit- 
gation shortly afterward they 
succeeded in losing in one 
nonth all that Hofer had 
yained. In May the French 
Pand Bavarians were again in 
{nnsbruck. Again Hofer and 


IN HIS NATIVE COSTUME © Ewing Galloway 


This old guide takes an obvious pleasure in posing in the full glory of 
his native costume and exhibiting the impressive grandeur of his pipe. 
Ordinarily the men wear chamois leather shorts, embroidered belts and 


braces and a hat jauntily topped with a cock feather or the prized Gemsbart. 
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AT WORK IN THE FIELDS 


The Tyrolese are industrious farmers who utilize every available acre of land and when work is heavy whole 


families will be seen in the field. 


his growing army of irregulars descended and fiercely drove 
out the invaders. And again shortly afterwards Austrian reg- 
ulars clumsily undid Hofer’s work. In July [Napoleon’s Mar- 
shal Lefebvre roused himself to put an end to the absurd 
doings in Innsbruck. With a great force he occupied the town 
but Hofer by this time had gathered two thousand men about 
him, all fired by their leader’s spirit and desperately determined 
to keep the invader off. On August 13 the Hofer army again 
descended from Berg Isel and waged bloody battle in the streets 
of Innsbruck. The next night but one mighty Marshal 
Lefebvre fled as a fugitive with all his troops and Innsbruck 
was again in Hofer’s hands. 

Is it any wonder that all Tyrolese worship Hofer? In the 
end he was betrayed to Italian gendarmes and taken to Mantua 
where he was court-martialed and shot. General Bisson, he 
who had surrendered to Hofer without firing a shot, had the 
glorious revenge on that occasion for he presided over the court- 
martial. 

I followed the hero as closely as I could in Innsbruck, at 
Berg Isel where he made his great stand, at the Gasthof zum 
Goldenen Adler where he made a famous speech to his people, 
at the Hofersaal in the palace where he governed Innsbruck 
for a brief interval, at his grave in the Hofkirche, at the Fer- 
dinandeum where mementos of him are kept. Many treasures 
are here in the Hofer Room including a hair of the hero’s beard 
(he could certainly spare one). There are mementos too of 
his picturesque lieutenants: Speckbacher, a dark and dashing 
type, Haspinger, fiery red of hair, a Capuchin priest by pro- 
fession, who carried a crucifix in his left hand and a bloody 
sword in his right. 

There are other things of absorbing interest in Innsbruck. 
Near Hofer’s grave, for example, in the Hofkirche and very 
far overshadowing it in magnificence is the tomb of Emperor 
Maximilian. Never was there a more sumptuous tomb. The 
only trouble with it is that Maximilian does not lie in it but 
far away at Wiener Neustadt. The tomb is surrounded by 
twenty-eight famous bronze statues representing the real or 
supposed kindred of Maximilian. Many of them are real, 
his father, grandfather, great-grandfather, his son and daughter, 
his two wives. Many others are certainly relatives in imag- 
ination only, Arthur of England, Clovis, King of the Franks, 
Theodoric the Ostrogoth and Godfrey de Bouillon. Peter 
Vischer’s two masterpieces, Arthur and Theodoric, are among 
the finest bronzes ever cast and we may rejoice that the grand- 
son of Maximilian, Emperor Ferdinand, who conceived the 
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The capital of Brazil is one of the most impressively located cities in the world. Dominated by magnificent mountains the city stretches for a de 


tance of nearly twenty miles around a harbor in which the fleets of the world might ride at anchor. The city proper occupies an area of about six 
square miles and its population is now close to two million. 


Byways in the Brazilian eMetropolis ! 


Street Life in Rio de Janeiro—South America’s Most Spectacular Capital— a 


Memorials of Rio’s Romantic Past 


By AGNES ROTHERY | 


America has seen that glittering cyclorama of Rio de Janeiro 

which rivals the Grande Corniche and the Amalfi Drive. 
And many who have not traveled are familiar through pictures 
with the spectacular harbor protected by rocky headlands, with 
the black and white mosaic sidewalks and the elaborately deco- 
rated buildings. But comparatively few travelers or readers of 
travel books know of the less frequented byways and corners 
of a city whose lovers believe it the most beautiful in the 
world. 

That end of the waterfront occupied by the modern docks and 
custom house is seen perforce by all who come to Rio. And so 
is that other end sweeping into a fifteen-mile drive which is a 
succession of crashing and various scenic effects. But between 
the two lie diverse neighborhoods, each with its individuality, its 
business, color and savor. 

Few know of the Historical Museum down by the waterfront, 
built in 1882 with colonial simplicity. In its perfect proportions, 
in the fine tiling of its roof and eaves, in its carved oriel windows, 
it is perhaps the most charming building in Rio, Within we find 
vivid personal revelations of the days of the Regency. Here 
are the china and silver and glass which were used by princes 
and priests. Here are the fans which fluttered in the fingers of 
the ladies of the second regency—fans of ivory and mother-of- 
pearl and tortoise shell. Here are the silk-lined coaches and 
sedan chairs in which they were conveyed over the muddy roads. 
And here is the carriage in which General Osorio went to war 
against Paraguay—that fearful war in which every single Para- 
guayan man was killed. There is furniture which belonged to 
the fascinating if somewhat dubious Marquise of Santos; memen- 
tos of the empire and of the present republic. The inner court 


ees who has traveled down the east coast of South 


with its fountain, its shallow, severe balcony and its handblock 
tiles is one of the best examples in the city of Colonial sit 
plicity. : 

Not far from the Museum is the Praca Quinze de Novembr 
with its stone steps leading down to the ocean, and its artific™ 
cove for fishing boats. Once royalty resided here, and there w 
a fountain which supplied water to the ships in the harbor. Ne} 
royalty and fountain have gone. Modest shops are on one sit 
and the ferry station on the other, and the principal habitués a) 
fishermen and sailors in gaudy colors, and sailors’ sweetheat 
with gold hoops in their ears, and those ubiquitous dogs we 
bear witness in their small bodies to Brazil’s problem of mi 
cegenation. At evening the humble Praca Quinze de Novemby 
again gathers to itself trailing clouds of romance. The ocel 
liners steam out through the harbor; the lighted ferry boats dal 
to and fro; music floats in from a battleship or a private yac 
anchored nearby. The sky flares into orange and rose, ai) 
flushes into orchid, and as it gradually fades the church be] 
begin to ring, and vespers sound from the cathedral nearby. | 

Just beyond the ferries blazes the colorful market place. Fis} 
ermen are crowding up the steps to it, with baskets piled wi) 
gleaming fish and shrimp. Toward it, like shepherds stray) 
from the Bible, come tall figures leading sheep and goats. Wom} 
with huge round baskets of oranges on their heads swing eas 
along, and donkeys stand waiting—their panniers jammed wil 
squawking fowls. They all find their way inside the mark 
gates, and merge in the criss-cross maze of narrow streets, lin 
with small shops which do not boast doors, but only iron shutt 
to pull down at night. On. the threshold of each stands t 
proprietor, framed by bunches of bananas or strings of wick 
incased bottles hanging head down, or by long braids of pea 
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mions. In a shop lined from floor to 
eiling with wooden cages turkeys and 
teese are complaining and pretty Chi- 
rese and Japanese ducks thrust out their 
ainty bills between the bars. There 
nay be a crate or two of live rabbits, 
ind most certainly an inquisitive mon- 
rey and a few parrots to add to the 
reneral odoriferous turmoil. In the 
littering blue and white tiled butcher 
hops hang great pieces of the coarse- 
srained beef which retails for six cents 
. pound. In hand-woven baskets on 
\potless counters wriggle snails and 
rabs and enormous shrimps; silver 
mackerel, and sardines like jewels, and 
1 whole fat yard of pompano for 
ess than a dollar. The green-grocer’s 
‘}s a motley rainbow of coconuts and 
yineapples and tropical fruits. Cheeses 
ire the entire offering in the next pocket 
))>f a place, and jams and marmalades, 
Hauts and preserved fruits the sole stock 
>f others, Baskets of every weave and 
Piize and shape fill another. 

' Out in the narrow streets everyone 
's good naturedly jostling everyone else. 
Valves, pigs and goats are tethered al- 
most anywhere, awaiting purchasers. 

_ Beside the regular market twice a 
week, public markets are held in the 
various open squares of the city. To 
') hese “free markets’ as they are called 
‘(operated under the strictest municipal 
"-egulations) the small farmer brings 
' tis produce, and the humble purchasers 
' tarry home their bargains in bits of 
| 1rewspaper or home-made baskets. 

at One of the largest of these free 
' markets springs up bi-weekly under the 
"arches of the ancient Carioca—that two- 
| century-old viaduct which no longer 
| carries water but electric trams into 
te the ‘city. 

' It was in the middle of the eighteenth 
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) century that the intrepid monks, not 


ui content with leading earthly souls to 
heaven, determined to bring down 
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MERCHANTS OF RIO 


There are innumerable peripatetic merchants in Rio 
de Janeiro who deal in everything from fruit and 
vegetables to brooms and baskets. Equally familiar are 
the carregadors, or burden bearers, who carry trunks, 
coffins, small pianos and other extraordinary loads on 
their powerful backs. Almost everything the house- 
wife of Rio de Janeiro may need from bread to live 
chickens will be brought to her doorway by peddlers. 


THE SKYSCRAPERS OF THE METROPOLIS 


‘The creation of the new city of Rio de Janeiro is one of the most brilliant achievements of modern South America. 
a dirty town of half a million with narrow streets and indescribable sanitary conditions. 
new port was built; avenues were cut and old streets widened; a modern sewerage system was established and hills were cut down to add acreage 
to the waterfront. Asa result Rio de Janeiro today is one of the most healthy and beautiful cities in the world with fine buildings, superb boule- 


vards and impressive squares and parks. 
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heavenly water to earth. They had to 
hew a path through the virgin forest 
infested with pestilential insects, with 
wild beasts, poisonous reptiles, escaped 
prisoners and hostile Indians, When 
they reached a point now called Devil’s 
Bridge, the wooded slopes of the moun- 
tain gave way to absolutely bare rock 
falling without a break for sheer hun- 
dreds of feet. Did this give them 
pause? Not them! Driving heavy iron 
spikes into the rock, they suspended 
their crude scaffoldings and proceeded, 
building as they crept slowly around 
the perilous scarp. In the face of the 
granite they cut a flat ledge with an 
outer elevated lip to keep the water in 
the trough, thus hewing an aqueduct 
indeed out of the very stone. In this 
way they guided the water for half a 
mile around the outside face of a moun- 
tain, apparently unscalable. The story 
runs that after they had completed this 
prodigious labor the governor sent a 
bill to Portugal for building that part 
which now marches in such conspicuous 
grandeur across the city. Portugal com- 
plained at the exorbitant price. It was 
two hundred dollars. 

The line of this remarkable engineer- 
ing feat may still be followed on tram 
and on foot and is one of the most 
interesting walks in Rio de Janeiro. 

It leads first to Largo da Carioca, 
which received its name from the foun- 
tain erected there in 1724. To its thirty- 
five bronze spigots for many years the 
people came with their earthen jars for 
their daily supply of water. The foun- 
tain was razed to make room for in- 
creasing traffic, but those born within 
a certain radius of the spot still like to 
call themselves Cariocas, and to claim 
that Carioca water makes women’s 
voices soft and musical. 

The tram which started out over our 
heads on the old viaduct emerges on 
the road, and we may either continue 
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The Rio of the Empire was 


Since 1890 the city has been completely transformed. A 
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on it or proceed on foot up Santa Theresa hill, every curve ot 
which reveals fresh breath-taking views of the city and the bay. 
We North Americans, who think ourselves so clever, were not 
clever enough to lay out the residential hills of Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts, or San Francisco in any such winding roads and 
terraces. For on Santa Theresa hill the glorious old retaining 


walls which confine the winding streets are sometimes thirty or 
even fifty feet high, and marvels of stone masonry. They open 
to give glimpses of gardens, some with their walls faced with the 
blue and white Dutch tiles which found their way into Brazil 
when Holland invaded the northern coast in the seventeenth cen- 


in the upper picture. 


manner which the capital favors. 


tury. On certain of the tall gate posts stand the big blue or yellow 
porcelain pineapples imported from Portugal a century ago, and 
still, we hope, bringing to the household within the good luck of 
which they are the symbol. Over the gray walls spill floods of 
bougainvillea. Variegated crotons line the paths, and birds are 
singing in the golden shower trees. Enormous brilliant butter- 
flies—many of them to be caught tomorrow and made into irides- 
cent jewelry—drift near enough for us to almost touch their 
slow wings. Many of the bright-colored houses are entered from 
the street directly on to the top floor, and drop in the rear three 
or four stories down the hill. Here and there are sudden rifts 


_extending back and up into the hills. 


SUGAR LOAF MOUNTAIN AND THE MODERN CITY 


At the entrance of Rio de Janeiro’s bay towers Sugar Loaf Mountain, the conical rock 1212 feet high seen 
Its summit, which affords a glamorous view of sea, mountains and valleys, may be 
reached by an aerial cable car. The lower picture shows Floriano Peixoto Square, a typical section of the 
modern city with its modern buildings, its flamboyant monuments and its decorative pavements. 
far end of the square stands the Brazilian senate chamber, a building of white marble built in the ornate 
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in the hill, crammed with small houses overhanging the steep) 
sides. Through the narrow frame of open doors we look down) 
steep flights of steps to the streets below, and down to the distant) 
water. a | 

Rio de Janeiro is like the palm of a hand with many fingers) 
For two cents one may? 
travel in open trams for half'an hour or even an hour in almost) 
any direction and watch the city unroll into suburb, and the 
suburb into mountain or seaside hamlet. Passengers climb inj 
quietly: well built men, perfumed in a manner strange to our’ 
northern nostrils, women with gleaming hair, beautiful children: 
with those melting brown eyes 
that seem to be looking for such’ 
different things in the world than” 
do blue eyes or gray. No ong 
resents the tourist; there is none 
of that antagonism veiled with 
sycophancy so constantly encoun-_ 
tered in Europe. The tram 
threads its leisurely way through’ 
streets of humble shops, where 
the wooden shoes and straw san- - 
dals of the poorer people are™ 
hung up for sale, past second-/ 
hand shops with some of the 
clothing under cover and some_ 
of it festooning the sidewalks. 
On every corner stand street. 
peddlers with cakes and coconut 
confections displayed on the 
wooden stands which, when 
folded up, are carried on the 
head. The car goes so slowly 
and is so near the sidewalk that 
one can look directly into the’ 
dark slits of shops where men 
are cutting marble, and into 
others still narrower where 
women are trimming hats. Per- 
haps the route penetrates a bright 
valley; perhaps it comes out in 
a cobbled square where children 
are singing in a schoolhouse, or 
a maternal goat is following her 
own milk route with great com- 
posure. When the car reaches 
the end of the line there is 
nothing to do but wait for five 
minutes and then commence the 
descent which costs another two 
cents. 

Beside the strolls or drives into 
the hills and along the water- 
front, the city itself offers end- 
less opportunity for exploration. 
There are many parks, each with 
its own individuality. Passeio 
Publico is the oldest, and was for 
a century the most fashionable. 
That was when its terrace over- 
looked the sea and was closed 
by wrought iron gates. Now the 
terrace is gone and the gates are 
gone, and high buildings are 
pressing close about it. While 
much of its former privacy has 
disappeared, it is, like all the 
parks in Rio de Janeiro, kept well 
watered and its grass is swept every day with a palm leaf broom. 

In the large Jardin da Praca Republica in the congested part 
of the city, many members of its zoo stroll around in perfect 
liberty. The cotia, something like our muskrat, sits on its 
haunches and eats out of its front paws. Peacocks and other 
land and water fowl strut over the grass, and long-legged herons 
stand on one foot and admire their reflections in pools. Children 
are playing a game something like battledore and shuttlecock 
called petecca. Old women are sitting in the sun. On the streets 
which border this park are government buildings, a military medi- 
cal dispensary, and a row of intriguing junk shops that occasion- 
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lly yield a Recamier couch of century-old jacaronda—that hard, 
ark, native rosewood almost like teak, or a carved bed or chair, 
br a bit of antique Portuguese silver. 

| Praca Tiradentes is named for the first martyr of Brazilian 
iberty, who, inspired by our revolution, headed a band of patriots 
'o throw off Portuguese domination, and met with the usual fate 
»£ those who rebel and fail. The popular square which com- 
emorates him is full of animation. There goes a carregadur 
the donkey without a tail, as he is unkindly called—for he carries 
bn his head or pushes in his cart trunks and grand pianos and 
soffins and coals. The quintandeiro is a merchant who brings 
‘ruit and vegetables to your door 
n panniers suspended from his 
thoulders by a yoke. The pan- 
Jeiro carries his basket of bread 
rom house to house, and the 
renders peddle live chickens in 
heir donkeys’ basket panniers. 
[hey are all scurrying or saun- 
ering across the square where 
thildren are playing with their 
sittens and puppies, for unlike 
many Latins, the Brazilians are 
ventle with animals. We sip our 
soffee at a sidewalk café, and 
watch the pretty girls who have 
sept the lustrous hair of the old 
world while acquiring the grace- 
‘ul legs and ankles characteris- 
ic of the new. 

Upon the fashionable Avenida 
Rio Branco stands the Impres- 
sive National Library, which was 
founded by that Dom Joao VI, 
who brought with him to Brazil 
not only his nobles and his fur- 
niture but sixty thousand vol- 
umes—perhaps the first king who 
ever made an entrance into a 
conquered land with his hands 
full of books. 

Even the most hasty visitor to 
Rio de Janeiro must pass the 
National Library, but there is an- 
other which few discover, and 
that is the Portuguese Library— 
a Saint Chapelle among the book 
rooms of the world. It is sit- 
uated on the rather obscure Rua 
Camoes, its facade of Lisbon 
marble is a replica of a certain 
monastery in Portugal. Within, 
the graceful twisted columns, the 
carved furniture, and fretted bal- 
cony are of dark wood, picked 
out with old gilt. The seventy- 
thousand volumes, ranged in 
their leather covers on the open 
shelves, seem the cherished col- 
lection of a scholar. Here is a 
complete collection of Luis de 
Camoens, whose statue decorates 
the outside, and here’are all sorts 
of bewitching odds and ends, in- 
cluding a first edition of Alice 
in Wonderland. It is always 
quiet in here, and a little dim in 
the shadows. The mosaic tiles 
of the floor are like a faded Oriental rug, and the polychrome 
glass dome of the ceiling softens the sunlight and sifts out the 
glare. The delicate elaboration of the finish, the tranquil propor- 
‘tions of the hushed room are perfect. This is one of the archi- 
_tectural gems that can never be deliberately built, but is born in 
beauty, gathers to itself the richness of maturity, and finally 
enfolds itself in the final bloom—the patina of protected age. 

With dusk and the first sparkle of electric lights, the city 
becomes doubly animated. But gay as the downtown district is, 
transplendent as is the waterfront with its triple row of lights, 
its islands scintillating like Christmas trees, its ferries and motor- 


Rio de Janeiro has encircled its harbor with spacious boulevards and gardens. 

Avenida Beira Mar, extends for nearly five miles along Botofago Bay and it is lined with royal palms 

and elaborate villas. The lower picture shows the old Carioca viaduct and one of the city’s busiest mar- 

ket places. Built: by the monks in the middle of the eighteenth century the Carioca viaduct carried water 

through the virgin forest and around the face of a mountain to the very heart of the city. Today this re- 
markable structure is used by tram cars. 
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boats darting back and forth across the reflecting surface of the 
water, yet it is back upon the hills that Rio de Janeiro comes 
into her most complete enchantment of the night. 

Up on a certain high shoulder of Santa Theresa the hill sud- 
denly splits wide, cleaving a ravine with houses and shops clinging 
crazily to its sheer sides, while a narrow street winds dimly along 
the bottom below. Leaning over the wall one looks down a 
telescopic ray of light into an unsuspecting balcony, or into a 
small room, one whole side open to the air, in which half a dozen 
men—their faces illuminated by a single light in the center— 
are gathered around a table to play at cards and drink. A child 
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The finest of these, the 


runs up the street, and from this distance looks like an insect 
scampering along a phosphorescent thread. Somewhere a dog 
barks and a girl on a balcony laughs as she signals to a man 
waiting below. Lights dance and go out. Windows which were 
dark become squares of brightness. 

Girls and youths are always strolling in that air which is soft 
as spring and fresh as early autumn. People are singing, and 
their true, strong voices flow out from the long windows which 
are never closed. No matter how late the hour, dark-eyed chil- 
dren peer out between the high iron rails enclosing the tiled 

(Continued..on page 50) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Oe. to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to. furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facil- 
ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic 
sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of 
our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
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peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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AVOIDING NEW YORK’S MOTOR 
TRAFFIC 


To the out-of-town motorist, New 
York is either a goal or a place to be 
avoided. For those who want to escape 
the heavy traffic of New York and of the 
roadways that lead out of it the follow- 
ing information will be useful. 


To this latter class, the destination is 
the thing to be sought without undue 
delay. 


If your planned route passes New York, 
there are several ways to avoid the maze 
of streets, especially of downtown Man- 
hattan. One may take the bridge from 
Bear Mountain to Peekskill, or any one 
of the numerous ferries that ply across 
the Hudson River, the one between Al- 
pine and Yonkers being particularly con- 
venient. There is still another way to 
reduce the journey’s perplexities, effect- 
ing a time and temper-easing tour and 
yet passing in sight of the skyline of 
Manhattan. 

This suggestion is for a trip to New 
London from the West minimizing the ob- 
stacles to rapid travel in a thickly settled 
district and avoiding the necessity of pass- 
ing through the “neck’’ of the traffic bot- 
tle between New York and New Haven, 
one of the busiest roads in the East, if 
not in America. One can save a day by 
using one of the ferries which connect 
Long Island with the New England main- 
land, the most efficacious being that from 
Montauk or Orient Point to New London. 


In going, for example, from Philadel- 
phia to Boston, one can take the improved 
Lincoln Highway, which avoids all traf- 
fic centers and over which one may reach 
the Hudson Tunnel in three hours. But 
after emerging from the tunnel in Man- 
hattan, we again find serious congestion. 
This may be avoided by taking the ferry 
from Jersey City to the foot of Atlantic 
avenue, Brooklyn, a delightful sail through 
the Harbor, and the charge is but fifty 
cents with a saving of tires, gasoline and 
nerves. 


Following generally the line of Atlantic 
avenue, we soon reach Long Island’s most 
wonderful roadway, Sunrise Boulevard, 
which now extends to Amityville, there 
connecting with the newly widened and 
improved Merrick Road, or Montauk 
Highway, by which one may reach Mon- 
tauk in three hours without chancing a 
traffic officer’s ire. Here one of the sea- 
worthy steel vessels of the Montauk & 
New London Steamboat Co. will trans- 
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port you and car with despatch across 
Long Island Sound; boats running at 
12 m. and 5:30 p. m., returning from New 
London at 9:30 a. m. and 3:00 p. m. 

An option with equally good roads and 
perhaps a little speedier is the Jericho 
Turnpike and Middle Country road to 
Riverhead and Greenport. With the sin- 
gle exception of the town of Smithfield, 
the officers are not disposed to be critical 
and even better time has been made over 
this stretch to the northern tip of the Is- 
land at Orient Point. From this point and 
Greenport boats make trips alternately 
leaving Greenport at 8:45 a. m. and Ori- 
ent Point 8 miles east at 1:30 p. m. 

On either of these trips the beauties of 
Long Island are splendidly displayed, and 
historical points, excellent inns and side 
trips offer entertainment to the traveler. 
The water trip either way consumes about 
two hours and the rates are very reason- 
able. Complete information with maps 
and time-tables will be supplied on re- 
quest. 


MAC NAIR’S MOTORWAYS NOW 
READY 


Copies of ‘“MacNair’s Motorways 
Northeast,” from which the foregoing 
material was selected, will be sent without 
charge to any member of the National 
Travel Club. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 

Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotels to the Club’s official hotel 
and shop bulletin: 


FRANCE 
Nice—Atlantic Hotel. 


ITALY 
Milan—Grand Hotel Metropole. 


EVENTS AT STOCKHOLM 


More than eighty national and inter- 
national congresses will be held in Stock- 
holm this summer in connection with the 
Industrial Arts Exhibition which will be 
open from May until September. One of 
the most important is the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Applied Mechanics, 
scheduled for August 25-29, which will be 
attended by several hundred scientists and 
engineers from all parts of the world. 

Turther international events are: A 
meeting of “La Federation Internationale 
Pharmacoutque,” July 16-18;.the annual 
meeting of the International Electro- 
Technical Commission; ‘La Federation 
Internationale de Gymnastique Educa- 
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tive;’ the large International Medical 
Congress for Child Specialists, the World 
Congress of the International Order of 
Good Templars, 
Labor Unions Congress. 


There will also be several Swedish 


events of interest to visitors from abroad. 
Foremost among these is the General 
exhibition — 
| 


Agricultural meeting and 
scheduled for the summer. This will in- 
clude a cattle and dairy exhibit, display of 
all kinds of agricultural. implements and 
machinery, a large model farm, etc. 


and the International 


. 


A meeting of the Swedish Gymnastic — 
Union will also take place in connection — 
with demonstrations by a larger troupe 
of gymnasts than has ever before been © 


in Sweden. 


THE DETROIT TUNNEL 


New marvels of engineering and air 
control have been accomplished in the 
world’s first International automobile tun- 
nel which is being built between Detroit 
and Windsor, Can., and which will be 
thrown open to automobile traffic in Octo- 
ber. 

The tunnel is being built at a cost of 
$25,000,000. It runs under the Detroit 
river, and the titanic struggle against na- 
ture in its building has been going on for 
more than a year. 

It is a mile and a quarter long and at 
its lowest level is forty-five feet below 
the channel water level. It has a roadway 
of twenty-two feet and an estimated ca- 
pacity of 1,000 vehicles per hour in either 


direction, being limited to this number by 


the Customs regulations. 
Ranking with both the Holland tunnel 
connecting New York City with Jersey 


City and the George A. Posey tunnel con- 


necting Oakland with Alameda, Calif., 
the new International tunnel employs the 
best features/of these with many new 
achievements. 


In the ventilating towers at each end of - 


the tunnel will be giant fans, six of the 
blower type and six of the exhaust type. 
Fresh air will be pumped into the tunnel 
and emitted alongside the roadway at 
about the level of the ordinary automobile 
exhaust. Suction fans operating through 


the upper duct will draw foul air through © 


openings in the ceiling slabs where it will 
be conveyed into stacks in the ventilating 
buildings. 

Approximately one million cubic feet of 
air will be required per minute under 
maximum operating conditions and a 
complete change of air will be made each 
90 seconds, 
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brief inscriptions done in ancient 
Gothic lettering. The faint light 
which penetrates the rich windows 
ies in jeweled stains upon the pave- 
ment and does little to dispel the 
solemn gloom. 

_ In the graceful fifteenth century 
‘church of Santo Tomas is an ex- 
quisite tomb of alabaster erected to 
[the memory of Prince John, only 
‘son of Isabel and Ferdinand, roman- 
tically known as “the Prince who 
died of love.” In the convent which 
adjoins this church was held the ter- 

‘rible tribunal of the Inquisition, pre- 
sided over by the relentless Inquisi- 
tor-General, Torquemada, whose 
* tombstone, a simple slab of slate, 

lies in an almost forgotten corner 
> of the cloister garden. 

The numbers of escutcheons which 
one sees in Avila is amazing. One 
finds them on houses and palaces, in 
churches and convents, in chapels 
and on sepulchers, on guideposts 
and milestones. The most famous 
and typical of these blazons are 
those of the two rival houses of the 
Davilas, recognized leaders of the 
two bands into which for so many 
years the city was divided. 

In those warlike days, when there 
was no other security than one’s 
own might, the weak of necessity 
had to seek the aid of those who 
were not, and through this indis- 
pensable grouping arose the two 
great bands of Avila. In that belli- 
cose atmosphere, on the slightest 
pretext, or even without one, gates 
of walls and palaces were closed, 
streets were barricaded, there was 
heard the ominous sound of arms 
and armor, and from the barbicans 
‘of palaces waved challenging the 
banners of the six and _ thirteen 
disks. 

The origin of these two escutch- 
eons of the Davilas is amusing. Ac- 
cording to the old tradition, a knight 
from each of the two families found 
himself in the presence of the king 
the’ evening before an important 
battle. The knight of the family of 
the Esteban Domingo Davilas ate 
thirteen flat cakes, vowing to kill an 
equal number of enemies the follow- 
ing day in battle, while the knight 
of the family of the Blasco Domingo 
Davilas ate six, vowing to kill that 
number. The king apparently re- 
warded each according to his own 
merits, for from this occurrence date 
the shields of the six and thirteen 
disks. 

Below one of the windows of the 
senorial mansion of the Esteban Do- 
mingo Davilas is the arrogant in- 
scription, “Where one door is closed 
another opens,” carved there when 
a powerful sovereign, thinking to 
subject a proud and haughty subject, 
ordered him to wall up the postern 
gate which led from his palace di- 

rectly outside the city walls. The 
' royal command was obeyed, but in 

a short time there appeared in the 

facade of the palace a new door, 

today converted into a window, on 
whose cornice is perpetuated the 
name of the proud marquis and his 


wife, and below which is inscribed 


the arrogant text. 


The Stronghold of Castilian Chivalry 


(Continued from page 15) 


Each stone in this city seems some 
leaf or parchment of some half-for- 
gotten history. There is a peaceful 
square in which once stood the 
“Rollo,” the round stone pillar from 
whose four beams the heads of eyvil- 
doers were gruesomely exhibited. 
There is a balcony extending over 
one of the city gates along which is 
said to have walked a _ lovelorn 
maiden, whose knightly lover, ex- 
pelled from the city by an irate 
parent, built himself a castle on a 
distant hilltop from which he could 
see his beloved. And the ruin of 
this lonely and solitary mansion is 
still known as the castle Aunque os 
pese he de ver ad Avila: “Even 
though it grieves thee I must see 
Avila.” 


In striking contrast with the gray 
and somber granite of the buildings 
are the costumes of the peasant- 
folk come in from neighboring towns 
and villages to sell their wares. One 
sees barefooted women with quaint 
hats made of straw, wearing grace- 
ful shawls, tightly fitting bodices, 
and full skirts whose colors seem 
to vie with one another in vividness. 
One sees men, their heads covered 
by picturesque hats of velvet, broad- 
ly conical in shape, with two stream- 
ers hanging down the back, wearing 
full blue blouses, sashes of really 
prodigious width, short breeches and 
leggings, their footgear lengths of 
used automobile tires tied on with 
leather thongs. And the women 
ride atop patient burros and carry 
saddle-bags of amazing size and 
color, and men on foot, for all the 
world like bandmasters with their 
batons, conduct huge oxen pulling 
clumsy carts through the narrow 
and tortuous streets. 


A solemn, dignified people these, 
of few words, austere in manner, 
impelled to mysticism by long con- 
templation of vast horizons, they 
greet each other and the stranger 
gravely with a “May you go with 
God!” 

Since time immemorial two fairs 
have been held yearly in Avila; the 
first for the day of San Juan, the 
second for the Nativity of the Vir- 
gin. Each of these fairs lasts three 
days, and during that time the town 
is in a state of extraordinary ani- 
mation. Flocks of sheep, herds of 
cows, goats, burros, horses and oxen 
are bartered under the shadow of 
the medieval walls. Groups of peas- 
ants wander through the twisting 
streets, gazing curiously into shop- 
windows, making small purchases 
which they tuck into ample saddle- 
bags. Here come carefree gypsies 
in brightly painted carts; hawkers 
and venders who hoarsely cry their 
wares. But the fair over, the tumult 
dies down, and once again the city 
is left to dream of other days; of 
bold and valiant deeds; of brave 
and loyal knights. 

Holding her proud head high, 
Avila seems to take to herself an 
old Castilian proverb: “I am always 
the same Castile, who humiliates 
herself only before God—time rusts 
all things, only my honor remains 
forever bright!” 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 


ine first of the early settlements in the New World 
by Old World people —a Pandora’s Box of surprises 
for the visitor. Trout and salmon abound in lake and 
stream. (Fishing until September 15th.) The usual 
summer recreations become unusual in the cool, sea- 
swept air of The Great Island. Its hospitable people 
invite you to share their pleasures. 

An illustrated booklet, ““The Story of Newfoundland,” will be 
sent you gratis from the Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
53-B Journal Building, Boston, Mass., or the Newfoundland 


Tourist and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
or any local travel agency. 
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MAGNIFICENT new motorships and other luxurious 


“CASTLE” liners sail weekly from Southampton, via 
Madeira. Go now—see the gorgeous Cape, Durban, 
Kimberley, the Golden Rand, Victoria Falls, Natal—other 
scenes of marvelous riches, wonderful animation, alien 
colour. Fascinating tours at reduced fares. Illustrated 
booklets on request. » » > > > » » 
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Sanderson & Son, Inc., 


26 Broadway, New York; 
Agents 


or local agents 
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Club Leviathan 


... New Climax 


of Transatlantic 
nights | 


Its aft on the promenade deck of 
the mammoth Leviathan, World’s 
Largest Liner... this new gorgeous 
rendezvous. A masterpiece in mod- 
ernistic art, Club Leviathan pre- 
serves the best Leviathan traditions 
for smart, brilliant innovations. You 
step into it on a cloth of gold... 
rainbows of light caress dancing 
couples...a Ben Bernie Orchestra 
breathes vivacity into jazz... cres- 
cent-shaped enclosures hold merry 
groups sipping and supping the 
moonlit hours away. Now you must 
cross on the Leviathan! “Talkies”. 
Famous Pompeian Pool. Only liner 
with three distinct ship-to-shore 
services, including telephone. 
Brokerage offices, with continuous 
quotations. Telephone in every first 
class stateroom. And a vast cycle 
of silken luxuries. 


45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Theater-Going, in Changing China 


Pear Orchard, from the palace sur- 
rounded by pear trees in which per- 
formances were given. Thencefor- 
ward until today, the bestowal of the 
title “Foremost of the Disciples of 
the Pear Orchard” placed the actor- 
knight receiving the honor at the 
head of his profession. 

The succeeding Sung dynasty was 
a somewhat less prolific period; but 
in the next, the Yuan, or Mongol 
dynasty established by Kublai Khan 
in the thirteenth century, the theater 
was reimbued with life and offered 
to the general public for the first 
time in its history with some four 
thousand plays written for the pur- 
pose. 

Later under the Manchus the Pek- 
ing theater underwent many changes, 
the most important of which was the 
development of the school of the tan, 
the male impersonator of female 
roles, or, as the Chinese prefer to 
express it, the impersonator of the 
idealistic conception of womanhood. 
It was a change brought about by 
a decree banishing women from the 
stage, issued by the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung, in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, and inspired, so it is 
whispered in Chinese quarters, by the 
circumstance that the emperor’s 
mother had been an actress. 

The monarchical barrier against 
women in the theatrical profession was 
one of the first to crumble in the 
early days of the Republic; and while 
the sexes do not yet work together, 
and probably will not so do in the 
future, women’s theaters are an estab- 
lished institution. There, with a con- 
vincingness that leaves nothing to be 
desired, male réles are played by 
women; female parts according to the 
tan pattern; and in the feminine the- 
atrical firmament of Peking a star, 
in the person of Miss Chin Hsueh- 
feng, twinkles nearly as brilliantly as 
does Mei Lan Fang in the broader 
heavens. Notwithstanding which fact, 
it is on the brow of the tan that the 
choicest laurels of the profession are 
set. 

It is a significant fact that the 
orchestral music which one hears at 
the Mei Lan Fang Theater in Peking 
has become almost entirely intelligible 
to the Western ear. Instead of the 
tremendous clatter by which the en- 
trances of the leading players are 
announced in the older theaters, the 
strains of the Mei Lan Fang orchestra 
are only faintly pervasive; and above 
them rise melodies as consistent as 
any which form the fabric of the 
Occidental symphony. Might these, 
I asked, be influences emanating from 
the Oriental tours of foreign virtuosi? 
On the contrary, was the answer. 
Both the music and the present 
custom of placing the orchestra behind 
the scenes are revivals by Mei Lan 
Fang of the classical traditions of the 
ancient theater. The Chinese star, 
however, being an inveterate music 
lover, was invariably to be seen at 
the performances of visiting artists ; 
and on the occasion of Kreisler’s last 
visit to Peking, a few years ago, 
Chinese popular interest in the Aus- 
trian virtuoso was registered by a 
request that he give a recital espe- 
cially for native residents—Mei Lan 
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Fang offering his theater for the pur- 
pose. 


For the violinist it was doubtless a 
unique as well as a quaintly charming 
experience that awaited him that day. 
The President and suite occupied sey- 
eral boxes, next to that of Mei Lan 
Fang, while the leading official fami- 
lies filled the rest of the balcony. 
Women were much in evidence, and 
on the stage appeared, first of all, a 
group of very young children, in gala 
attire and bearing tower baskets, 
which, with meticulous care, they set 
down along the edge. Then emerged 
a group of Chinese maidens from one 
side, and, from the other, Mr. Kreisler 
and an attaché of the German Lega- 
tion, who was to act as interpreter. 
Followed then an address of welcome 
and appreciation, delivered by one of 
the young ladies; and, the character 
of this made clear to Mr. Kreisler, 
his reply was translated by Dr. Wil- 
helm, and offered to the audience and 
its spokeswoman. Time being a wholly 
negligible element, in Chinese regard, 
the tempo of the proceedings was 
such as might have been expected. 
But the spirit of the artist evidently 
had not been attuned to Oriental 
rhythms. When, at long last, the 
program was actually started, a sort 
of kindly bewilderment was percep- 
tible throughout the first half; and 
the reception by the President, which 
was rumored to take place during 
the interval, was postponed until the 
end of the performance. 


The audience, however, sat in mute 
and motionless concentration on the 
music, and one could not but marvel 
at the behavior of the children. They 
neither demanded nor received atten- 
tion. With legs dangling, but never 
stirring, they stared, listening so in- 
tently, that one wondered what they 
were thinking about this, to them, 
strange phenomenon. Then, towards 
the last, they fell asleep, or so, at 
least, did the tiny lad who sat beside 
me, and whose drowsy head came to 
rest finally on my elbow. 


However, in this constantly chang- 
ing theatrical world of China, there 
is left at least one region which 
remains immutable, and troubles it- 
self not at all with modernization 
tendencies. The traveling showman 
is as ubiquitous as ever, and his box 
office returns, which are, in effect, the 
coppers flung at him, or on the ground 
before him, appear to indicate no 
need of a revision of stage methods. 


At the same regular intervals the bra- 
zen clamor of a gong is heard an- 
nouncing the approach of some mod- 
est vender of entertainment, who 
makes his leisurely way along the 
street until, a sufficient number of 
heads having been thrust from the 
windows of the servants’ quarters, he 
is warranted in staging a perform- 
ance. Perhaps he bears on his shoul- 
der a sort of Punch-and-Judy box 
attached to a pole; or, again, it may 
be a trained monkey that is perched 
there—its partner, usually a goat, 
sometimes a lamb, pacing slowly 
behind at the end of a rope. The 
showman, as such, is regarded super- 
ciliously, since he occupies the bot- 
tom rung of the ladder to which he 
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has descended, usually because 
advancing age. But, being an « 
man, he may not be turned aw 
nor may his “act” be derided; a: 
in this milieu, and because it off 
a respite from duty, it is listened 
and rewarded, though elsewhere - 
chances would be slim. 


The tumbler, the knife-swallow 
the trick swordsman, and the magici: 
would probably be considered next 
the ascending scale of perform 
whose mise-en-scene is an open 
on a city or village street. These a 
are often quite good, and the p 
formers quite young—aspirants, o} 
might suppose, for an indoor care 
except that, in China, trades and pr 
fessions are handed down from fath 
to son. Thus an opportunity to j 
one of the larger companies of strol 
ing players would represent to the 
the highest goal to be achieved. 


The properties of these itinerai 
players run all the way in size fro 
the proscenium of soap-box dimer 
sions to the highly ornate miniatui 
theater which is mounted on wheel 
and possesses immense powers of a 
traction. Its repertory takes litt 
account either of the historical plz 
or the musical drama, but its appe 
appears to be more irresistible the 
either—its chosen line being the d 
piction of domestic scenes, in lai 
guage which has the peculiarly rif 
flavor of the speech of the coolie | 
the street. One does well, therefor 
in observing them from a distance- 
and in protracting the period of ol 
servation, as, sooner or later, tt 
foreign spectator is made to fe 
unwelcome. 


In theme and action the sketche 
are broadly burlesque, with argument 
between man and wife magnified int 
battles, of which invariably the hu: 
band comes off victor. All which | 
vastly amusing, since perhaps a stone 
throw away a scene, typical of th 
Chinese street, is being enacted 1 
real life, with a woman berating hu: 
band, brother or son, in the midst c 
a crowd of silent onlookers amon 
whom none ventures to assist the vic 
tim, when, finally, the woman prc 
ceeds to pummel him with clenche 
fists. There is, on the contrary, ever 
indication, when he has succeeded i 
making his escape, that the symp 
thies of the solemn-faced crowds a1 
distinctly against him. 


Exactly similar psychological par 
doxes are characteristic of anothe 
class of outdoor show, in which, it 
stead of puppets, life-sized effigies at 
used. A villainous tax-collector, fc 
example, judging by the unifor 
worn, is held up by one of the play 
ers while another approaches an 
with jaw thrust out, delivers himse 
of what is evidently a tirade of de 
nunciation, punctuated with blows c 
the fist which begin with the fac 
descend to the solar plexus and en 
only when the figure sags and droj 
to the ground. Whereat there | 
tumultous applause and_ rejoicin 
over an event that reaches the height 
of obvious improbability. And suc 
are a few of the delightful complex 
ties of that which is China and th 
Chinese mind! 
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Londucting their exchange business 
exclusively by plane, they save 
‘$7,000,000 in interest annually. 

The movie industry has found the 
airplane especially useful and eco- 
nomical in the making of motion pic- 
tures. Working always under high 
pressure, at a tremendous per day 
cost, and with the necessity of often 
hooting scenes in distant localities, 
‘they frequently resort to the airplane 
both in transporting the companies 
land the equipment. Many of the 
studios own ten- and twelve-passen- 
ger planes, and in addition to these 
they often charter an entire fleet to 
make some special trip. 

Another example along what might 
be called cultural lines came to light 
during the past winter’s season of 
grand opera. Los Angeles and San 
Francisco—five hundred miles apart 
—were preparing their programs at 
the same time, and were using the 
same director, stars and chorus. To 
‘solve the problem of simultaneous 
‘rehearsals, the regular air service 
‘between the two cities was used. Re- 
thearsals began each morning in San 
Francisco. The company then flew 
'to Los Angeles for two mid-day re- 
lhearsals, following which it flew 
back to San Francisco for another 
rehearsal the same evening, a pro- 
‘cedure which certainly would make 
the overland stage driver of ancient 
days turn over in his grave. 

So many other examples are avail- 
able of the diversified use of this 
new and economical method of trans- 
‘portation by these airminded West- 
'erners that lack of space prevents a 
detailed discussion of them. 

“Crop dusting” by airplane is now 
an extensive industry in Southern 
California, one plane being able to 
“dust” a fruit orchard or truck gar- 
den sixty times more rapidly than 
does a single ground machine. 

In the spring, when melons begin 
'to ripen in Imperial Valley, large 
transport ships are used to bring the 
consignments quickly to the local 
market. Another company, using re- 
frigerator planes, picks up fish at 
outlying points and lands them at 
the city markets in time for the early 
morning trade. All the mining com- 
panies, nowadays, carry their -pay- 
rolls exclusively by airplane; many 
large firms, like the oil companies, 
own from one to a half dozen planes 
each, of different capacities, which 
they use to transport executives and 
patrons on business ‘trips throughout 
the West, and frequently Eastward 
across the continent, while on the 
Pacific Coast, as elsewhere, the air- 
craft is extensively used in patrolling 
_the National Forest, and spotting 
forest fires. 

By now it must be apparent that 
these tremendous and diversified ac- 
tivities could not result without a 
corresponding number of other 
things, such as airports, factories, 
| planes, pilots, et cetera. The number 
| and variety of these necessities are 

in proportion to the general pro- 


| 
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gram. While aeronautical activities 
include, and cover, the entire Pa- 
cific Coast, with many lines extend- 
ing to the East, the industrial phase 
seems to have concentrated more 
extensively in the Southern Califor- 
nia area. Los Angeles County alone 
has seventeen producing airplane 
factories, ten aircraft motor fac- 
tories, and fifty-five airports and 
landing fields. It has twenty-seven 
regular scheduled air trips, two of 
which are airmail terminals, while 
four are air-rail terminals. From 
this center the local business men, 
traveling by air, can reach 136 major 
cities in the United States. 

The predominance of Pacific Coast 
aeronautical activities over that of 
the East and Middle West is appar- 
ent in recent government figures. 
These show the number of. licensed 
planes in the chief states of the 
Union to be as follows: Pennsyl- 
vania, 293; Ohio, 297; Michigan, 
320; Illinois, 437; New York, 573; 
California, 914. The number of li- 
censed pilots is in about the same 
proportion, though the gross number 
of pilots in California exceeds 4,000, 
with some 2,300 planes in use. The 
state also has forty aviation schools, 
with 3,000 registered students. A 
final group of government figures 
should serve to further illuminate 
the situation. These show that of 
the 53,468 airplane miles officially 
flown, each day, in the United States, 
21,443 are flown in and out of Los 
Angeles, while thirty-two per cent of 
all commercial airplane business in 
the United States flies in and out of 
California. 

The future holds forth promise 
commensurate with the achievements 
of the past. The Pacific Coast will 
continue to use airplanes in an in- 
creasing degree, primarily because it 
finds them of economic importance 
in furthering its social, commercial 
and industrial program. And it also 
finds them safe. During the writing 
of this article one airplane company 
operating passenger and mail planes 
from Seattle to San Francisco, and 
also a line from the latter city to 
Chicago, announced that it had fin- 
ished the year 1929, flying 3,600,000 
miles, with 6,100 passengers and 
1,063 tons of airmail, without a sin- 
gle fatality, while another company, 
operating sixty planes, with at least 
one ship in the air each hour of the 
twenty-four, flew 4,000,000 miles 
without injury to a single passenger, 
the loss of a single aircraft, or even 
the enforced landing of a passenger 
plane from engine trouble. 

Thus will the Pacific Coast con- 
tinue to use the airplane increasingly. 
Indeed the entire United States will 
undoubtedly in time become airmind- 
ed. Which is as it should be. For 
the airplane is man’s latest and best 
method of overcoming time and 
space, and for this reason is un- 
paralleled as a contributor to the 
social and economic welfare of our 
modern civilization. 
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| cAlon, Savag, 


jump over. There were some re- 
voltingly dirty huts without any fur- 
niture, 

Pushing on through the brush we 
reached the places of sacrifice. In 
the trunk of a gigantic banyan there 
was a stone on which they killed the 
sacred pigs, the pigs with prominent 
ivory tusks. There, they told me, 
human sacrifices are not made any 
more; without doubt because of the 
presence of Father Godefroy and 
the menace of punitive expeditions. 
But if the men who surrounded us 
had been able to get hold of a white 
man in the wild brush, they would 
probably not have had the same 
scruples. When cannibalism was a 
common practice the living victims 
were tied to stakes around the stones 
and the chief mounted the sacrifice 
stone and made a speech to the tribe 
while the oven was being heated. 
After that there followed the ritual 
dances, the howling and the deep and 
prolonged beating of the tom-toms. 
When the oven was ready the chief 
gave the victims a deadly blow with 
a club and their bodies were put in 
the oven which had been dug out in 
the ground and cooked there for 
several hours. 

Some explorers have led people to 
believe that all cannibals put their 
victims on spits and roast them in 
the flames. In the South Sea Is- 
lands they do not do it that way; 
they cook them in a slow heat and 
in an oven. It is a detail of the 
highest importance and all the gour- 
mets in the world will understand 
why. 

Upon the square of the sacrifices, 
strung on coconut fibres, the teeth 
of pigs are an indication of the 
great number of glorious feasts and 
of the wealth of the tribe. 

We left the square of the sacri- 
fices and reached the square of the 
tom-toms. These are long wooden 
bells, as high as twelve or fourteen 
feet, sculptured with human figures 
and planted in a row. Sometimes on 
a high stake is a nightmarish bird 
of wood, his wings outspread. 

The night fell softly and quickly. 
In a few minutes it was quite dark, 
and, to add to the oppressiveness of 
the landscape, a curious bat flew 
heavily over our heads. A native 
killed it with a stick, stamped on it, 
and put it on the end of his stake. 
The strange creature was like a fox 
with wings and women’s breasts— 
the female of the species carries its 
young clinging to its breast when it 
flies. The semi-darkness prevented 
me from taking a photograph of it. 

At last we came to the beach. The 
pirogues were like silhouettes; their 
prows were carved in a shape of 
extraordinary birds. The cannibals 
watched us embarking without say- 
ing a word, without making a ges- 
ture. I went up to one of them and 
took the wooden stenciled comb from 
his kinky hair; in my other hand, 
I held out a shilling, as all they know 
about money is that paper money is 
valueless. The boys from the Loy- 
alty Islands, who all through our 
visit had been far from being at 
ease, pushed the boat out into the 
sea. On the beach could be seen 
the naked silhouettes of the men 
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with savage faces. Standing aside, 
Father Godefroy waved good-bye, 
and the night drew its veil of dark- 
ness between us. 

A compatriot who had lived in the 
New Hebrides for a long time told 
me it was impossible to get on sat- 
isfactorily with the natives, to have 
any influence upon them, or judge 
them, if one did not know perfectly 
their customs about the pig with 
teeth. 

The pig with teeth plays a signifi- 
cant part in native life. They are 
really ordinary pigs; two teeth in 
their upper jaw are taken out, then 
the two teeth of the lower jaw, not 
being stopped in their growth, enter 
the gums and bend down. As a re- 
sult there are two teeth on each side 
of the head like two ring-shaped 
tusks. Sometimes the teeth have 
two or three rings, one inside the 
other. These pigs must have a spe- 
cial food which does not require 
mastication—sometimes they have to 
be fed forcibly. They are sacrificed 
and eaten with great pomp at the 
time of the festivals; their teeth are 
hooked around the altar of the sac- 
rifices and the popine (women) often 
wear them as bracelets. 

The wealth of a native depends on 
the number of sacred pigs he has 
been able to kill. He thus acquires 
honors and importance and women. 
When he has reached the highest 
rank among the men of his tribe, he 
gives a last big banquet; then he 
again becomes of no importance 
whatsoever. After that he starts 
up the grade once more—when he 
has risen three times to be chief, 
he becomes a great king and has the 
power to go up to the altar of sac- 
rifices and to dictate taboos, to de- 
clare war, to transact deals ... and 
to eat his subjects. 

To think that cannibalism comes 
from hunger or a taste for human 
flesh is a mistake. Cannibalism is 
the result of primitive superstition. 

Cannibals eat human flesh to 
avenge themselves, and to assimilate 
the qualities of courage and intelli- 
gence of the victim. In the interior 
it is still possible for the natives to 
go on practicing their wild customs 
in comparative safety. They are 
punished in only very rare cases 
when they attack a colonist. If there 
is a complaint, the only French war 
vessel of Oceania fires two or three 
bombs on the island, a few banana 
and guayaba trees are destroyed and 
that is the end of it. 

The existence of those cannibal 
tribes is not generally known in Eu- 
rope—they have not been conquered 
and they have not been studied. No 
one cares about them, and it is just 
as well—the best plan is to let them 
devour one another in peace. 

At Santos when a chief dies, his 
seven or eight wives hang them- 
selves, without regret and without 
protest. One day when a missionary 
wanted to interfere and to prevent 
a collective suicide the wives looked 
at him with astonishment, begging 
him not to concern himself with 
matters which he could not under- 
stand. Then they quietly hanged 
themselves. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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rest our bodies and refresh our 
iis we made several trips along 
e of the beautiful waterways of 
} islands. I followed both the 
ikata and Renée rivers. 

r canoe went from the sea into 
river without any transition. The 
ks were invisible under the 
‘vth of the mangrove trees, and 
fir serpentine roots could be seen 
ihe yellow water. 

%, the midst of the virgin forest 
Witraveled along a water path. It 
impossible to see the sky through 
#h greenery which was closely in- 
feningled in a disorderly fashion 


i. of these statues selected these 
‘thies as plausible ancestors. 

‘he most conspicuous sight in 
W city is the Goldne Dachl or 
‘den Roof built over a project- 
Loggia that faces squarely the 
jle length of Innsbruck’s Main 
eet. It is supposed to have 
nm built by Frederick of the 
pty Bag, a popular figure in 
al history, to prove that he was 
after all so destitute as his 
kname proclaimed. Actually, 
ivever, none other than Maximil- 


was its builder. Thirty-four 
ndred plates of gilded copper 
ying the appearance of coins 


orn it. On the balcony under it 
iximilian and his court used to 
' and watch plays and carnival 
‘els in the street below. Scenes 
ym the shows themselves are 
‘tured in four humorous reliefs 
ced along the balustrade, while 
the pillars amazing monkeys, 
ins and other animals add color 
the structure. Altogether the 
bldne Dachl is as much a symbol 
Innsbruck as is the Muchner 
Indl with his stein of beer a sym- 
1 of Munich. 

And the mention of beer brings 
with unerring instinct to the 
st interesting tavern in Inns- 
uck, and one of the most inter- 
ting, I think, in all Europe, 
ough I am not a great expert in 
vernology. The Gasthof “Zum 
oldenen Adler” is only a_stone’s 
row from the Goldne Dachl. Per- 
sps the Golden Eagle exchanges 
‘casional glints with the Golden 
oof. Some idea of the antiquity 
’ the tavern may be gained from 
e dates on which it was renovated, 
amely, 1632, 1762, 1863, 1928 as its 
gn boasts. And as for patronage, 
‘doubt if any other tavern in cen- 
al Europe could rival it. A 
‘arble tablet on the front of the 
iting lists the more prominent 
ersons who have lodged in it. 
ings and queens predominate, 
anging all the way from Gustav 
I of Sweden to ex-Queen Louise 
f Haiti, but Goethe and Heine, as 
ell as numberless lesser literary 
zhts, have also stayed here. Fas- 
dious Metternich enjoyed its hos- 
tality and Napoleon’s Marshal 
fassena. And of course Andreas 
lofer, who knew a good meal when 
e met one, as the generous paunch 
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and completely hid the heavens. We 
navigated in a cathedral with a high 
nave, whose pillars were branches, 
and the sides mysterious and in- 
visible. : 

Here were all the greens, all the 
color harmonies, all the phantasies. 
The arborescent ferns whose highest 
leaves came down like parasols; the 
gigantic bamboos were delicate and 
tapering as if traced by a Japanese 
brush. Sundragons shone, ylan- 
ylans gave forth a perfume as yet 
undiscovered, at least in the western 
part of the world. 

The water of the river reflected 
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shown in his portraits testifies. It 
was here that Hofer in August, 
1809, made a famous address to his 
followers, commencing in true Ty- 
rolese fashion, “Griiss euk Gott, 
meine lieb’n S’brucker.” 

From the elbow joint of Hofer- 
land I pushed out in all directions, 
though naturally I was restricted in 
the north and south. In the latter 
direction I pushed over the line 
into Italy a paltry twenty-five miles 
distant from Innsbruck by railroad. 
To me it was pathetic, nothing less, 
to see the present names of the 
stations in South Tyrol. Brenner 
appears (ridiculously) as Brennero; 
Brennerbad as Terme del Brennero; 
Mittewald as Mezzaselva; Franz- 
ensfeste as Fortezza. Perhaps the 
Italian names are more liquid and 
beautiful but they do not “belong” 
and to the local population they are 
like so many attempts at vaccination 
which did not take. For seventy- 
five miles south of Brennero, as far 
as the Salurn gorge, the names are 
German, twisted into Italian. From 
there on the names are clearly and 
genuinely Italian, and though a great 
stretch of this territory, “Italia 
Irredenta”’ of pre-war days, run- 
ning down even to the Lago di 
Garda, formerly belonged to Aus- 
tria no Austrian would claim it 
today. The treaty of St. Germain 
in 1919 undid a great ethnic wrong 
when it restored the Trentino to 
Italy. It committed another ethnic 
wrong just as gross as the one it un- 
did by handing South Tyrol over 
to Italy. 

A more cheerful direction than 
southward from Innsbruck is east- 
ward up through the mountainous 
biceps of Hoferland to the shoulder. 
Here for instance, reached by a cog 
railway, is the little Alpine lake 
Achensee, so blue that it seems as 
if some one must have shaken a 
million bottles of bluing into it. 

Continuing eastward from Achen- 
see I visited Kitzbithel, as quaint 
and unbelievable a village as exists 
in all Tyrol, then St. Johann-in- 
Tyrol, where I watched a long pro- 
cession of those sombre-gay Tyro- 
lese women (silk Sunday aprons 
now worn over the black dresses) 
winding their way to church, and 
finally settled for a few days at 
Zell-am-See in the edge of the 
Salzburg Bundesland on the shoul- 
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all those greens and enriched them 
by adding in the reflection the gold 
of the sand and the blue of the sky; 
and we, little human beings, we 
glided along, forgetting everything 
except the beautiful spectacle in 
front of our eyes, 

Shortly afterwards I returned to 
Port-Vila. There I dined once more 
with my friends. I had seen all the 
varied aspects of life in these is- 
lands of courage and brutality and 
I would soon be on my way to my 
next destination in the South Pacific 
—the Loyalty Islands and New Cale- 
donia.’ 


The eMountain Towns of Hoferland 


der of Hoferland. From here I 
retraced my steps a little later to 
Kufstein at the Bavarian border, 
where there is a remarkable old 
fortress captured once on a time by 
our old friend Maximilian. 


Maximilian used in his successful 
siege the two largest cannon then 
in existence, the “Weckauf” and the 
“Burlepauss.” They were forged in 
Innsbruck and required each thirty- 
two horses to draw them from the 
foundry to the river Inn where they 
were placed on great rafts and 
floated down to Kufstein after end- 
less trouble. They threw iron balls 
weighing three hundred pounds a 
mile and a half and battered down 
the castle wall—‘“fourteen shoes 
thick”’—not a bad record of arms 
for the year 1504. 


From whatever part of Hoferland 
I happened to be in my thoughts 


always returned to Innsbruck. I 
stayed there in the home of a 
humble “S’bruckerin” named Frau 


Wonesch, who proved to be one of 
God’s good women. She had a con- 
science and gave me one of the best 
money’s worths I have had in all 
my travels. Breakfast the good 
Frau served in a spotless kitchen- 
ette opening on a balcony and fur- 
bished up within an inch of its life. 
She was very chatty and informed 
me that she had no less than six 
brothers living in Chicago. 


From Frau Wonesch, during the 
breakfast chats, I derived more or 
less of an insight into the Tyrolean 
mind. Speaking of the Great War 
she said with heat and obvious sin- 
cerity, ““We did not want the war, we 
Tyrolers. It was flung at us. We 
had no choice.” I do not doubt for 
a moment that her attitude truly 
represents that of nine-tenths of her 
countrymen in Tyrol. Why should 
those rugged mountaineers wish to 
fight because Servia had not been 
sufficiently abject before the Vienna 
ultimatum. Servia was far away. 
Vienna was far away. Their home 
was Tyrol. They deserved a better 
fate. 


“Oh well,” said Frau Wonesch, 
“we must make the best of things,” 
which is a gentler viewpoint than 
most Tyrolers adopt. It is conceiv- 
able, though improbable, that South 
Tyrol will some day return to its 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The ecMountain Towns of Hoferland 
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rightful home. Probably the wisest 
course for the Tyrolese, though not 
the most palatable, would be to 
follow Frau Wonesch’s philosophi- 
cal example. They still have a land 
of gorgeous beauty and rich inter- 
est. The ache in the stretched out 


arm will probably diminish. The 
brave mountaineers need not, be- 
cause of the bludgeonings of fate, 
sacrifice one bit of their patriotic 
consciousness or pride. They may 
still rejoice that they are citizens 
of Andreas Hoferland. 


The Kingly People of ‘“Rajputana 


(Continued from page 12) 


ahimsa, harmlessness, in the world. 
Ultra orthodox Jain saddhus go about 
with cotton pads over their mouths, 
to prevent any small insect from fly- 
ing in and finding death there. They 
carry mops, with which to sweep 
living things from their path. They 
are wholly vegetarian, eating only 
things growing above ground, and, 
incidentally, never eating after sun- 
set. They boil their water, which 
makes it safe always to accept a 
drink in a Jain house or temple. 
Cobras and ants they feed, and I] 
even heard it said, in Calcutta, that 
rather than destroy the vermin on 
their charpoys, or string and wood 
cots, they hire men to sleep on them 
first, and thus satiate the bugs, in 
order that they, themselves, may have 
a quiet night. It is true that the 
only place in India where I actually 
saw bugs swarming was in a Jain 
pilgrims’ rest house, on a rezai— 
quilted mattress—lent to me while 
my own was being unpacked. 

The hillsides of Abu are fretted 
with caves, often marked with red 
paint, and in which, frequently, you 
may find saddhus living. All kinds 
of saddhus come there, ochre and 
white and black robed. Not so often 
the naked ash-smeared variety, be- 
cause these, when they are not im- 
postors, are not as a rule at the 
Abu stage. Pilgrims by the thou- 
sand toil up the hillside—especially 
at certain times of the year. And 
yet, it does not seem a populous 
place. It is always still and remote. 

It is a place of initiation. 

Something of the other side of 
the Rajput, something of the mysti- 
cal current which, pervading Rajpu- 
tana, gives it life and force came to 
me through many days spent on the 
mountain peak of Abu, many hours 
there, sitting at the feet of a holy 
man. In the East, as everyone who 
has lived there knows, information 
is not gained by questioning. You 
get it by sitting still day after day, 
and just watching. The Eastern 
method of acquiring knowledge is 
entirely other than the laborious in- 
tellectual processes of the West for 
the East has never lost sight of the 
fact that understanding is the only 
aim of knowledge. 

I would sit and watch powerful 
princes, and princesses of high rank 
come to this holy man. There were 
rich merchants from far Calcutta, 
and from Bombay, a thousand miles 
off. There were Rajput sardars 
from places I had never heard of, 
miles and miles away. There were 
simple peasants, sometimes groups of 
village women from remote little 
dwellings in the jungle where no 


European had ever been seen. All 
these, coming and going, to see one 
man who called himself only “a 
poor mad saddhu.” Just one man, 
sitting sometimes in a rock cave, 
sometimes in a hidden part of the 
temple, sometimes in the jungles of 
the hillside. 

Much later, when I knew him bet- 
ter, I found that he would disappear 
altogether for many weeks. Never 
did I know at any given moment 
where he would be next. Only that 
he went away and could not be 
reached. 

What did all these people want of 
this man? What did they see in 
him? He preached no astounding 
doctrine. He was not performing 
miracles, making things fly through 
the air, or cripples throw away their 
crutches and dance for joy. He 
claimed for himself no “mastership” 
nor “adeptship.” He accepted no 
money, no jewels, no rich clothing, 
Barely a little food and perhaps 
some fruit one might force upon 
him, and part of that he would at 
once give away. He had no flow or 
eloquence. And yet. 

And yet in his presence there was 
an extraordinary sensation of purity 
and peace. Taking one’s shoes off, 
to enter his presence, one sat there, 
on the floor, among Indians of all 
degree, and gradually it was as if 
an inner light illuminated for one 
all that one wished to know. All 
superfluous thoughts, superfluous de- 
sires, worries, sorrows, fell away, 
like dead leaves from a tree, and 
one reached again the innocence and 
sincerity of childhood—a more radi- 
ant sort of childhood because it had 
not the cruelty of ignorance. 

One saw the faces about one clear 
into a calm happiness. Sometimes 
there would be discussion; some- 
times people sat silently, contented 
only to be there. The beautiful 
courtesy of India avoids unnecessary 
speech,. understanding how much 
can be conveyed without it. 

This power was to me more im- 
pressive than one or two less subtle 
but more dramatic things I saw. But 
it would be wrong to convey a pic- 
ture of anything hieratic about the 
scene. There might be moments, 
perhaps alone, hearing some special 
teaching, when one would be over- 
whelmed with awe. But there were 
other moments of laughter and sim- 
ple jesting. 

There are reasons why I do not 
wish to fill in the portrait further. 
Suffice it that here, in the heart of 
Rajputana, the hand of a yogi lifted 
a curtain. Half consciously one 
stepped into another world... . 
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San’'a—City of Fanaticism 
(Continued from page 24) 


to examine. Each one, not longer 
than a lead pencil, had at its end, 
set in a mixture of gum and pitch, 
a red quartz. The manner of turn- 
ing out a stone for a ring or a seal 
is as follows: thé trip hammer is 
first used to break up the original 
into small pieces, which are set in 
the adhesive substance at the end of 
a stick; and then, the process of 
formation and polishing is achieved 
upon four different stones—the first, 
a flint, eats away the angles of a 
gem; the second, less abrasive, 
rounds it; the third, a sandstone, 
cleans it; and the fourth, a chalk, 
I think, gives it the polish. Now, 
behold, a carnelian, with which to 
charm away the evil spirits. 


The variety, in quality and form 
and color, would bewilder a _ pur- 
chaser, were he buying at a jeweler’s 
in Paris or London. But here they 
are sold in lots, and by the man 
that is grinding at the stone. Would 
the Effendi buy? He opens a little 
chest, takes out a little bag, and 
empties it on a marble slab. The 
marvelous beauty of chalcedony! 
Apple-green chrysopras, black and 
white onyx, banded and clouded 
agates, quartzes of many shades and 
colors, and the most remarkable, 
those gems in which is limned in 
little the delicate contour of plant or 
a tree. As if in their plastic form, 
Nature had endowed them with this 
token of the mother of the shadow 
in which they were nourished... . 
Would the Effendi buy? This lot— 
twenty gems—for ten reals ($5.00). 
But the principal market for the 
“agiq ’ul-Yamani’ (Yaman agates) is 
Mecca, where they are sold at fancy 
prices to the pilgrims. 

Not far from the lapidaries, as we 
were turning a narrow lane, I heard 
a sound that transported me to the 
Lebanon hills. It was the loom; and 
the man in the hole, behind the 
harness, with his hand at the shut- 
tle and his foot on the paddle, might 
have come here from a Lebanon vil- 
lage. Or might he not have gone 
up, from these southern mountains, 
to the Lebanons in the north? The 
warp-threads are drawn from the 
loom-harness across a tackle about 
twenty feet away from it and twelve 
feet high, and then hang down to 
the ground, where they are twisted 
in two or three hanks around stone 
weights to keep them taut—the same 
primitive method which is still used 
in the Lebanons. But San’a, famous 
in the past for its fabrics, produces 
today only cotton cloth which is in- 
variably striped in red or yellow or 
green, and sometimes in the three 
colors combined. 

Al-Yaman is also famous, in song 
and story, for its steel; its swords 
and daggers have furnished the poets 
with many a simile and many a 
thyme. But the popular jambiyah, 
without which no Yamani is ever 
seen, the belt and the scabbard alone 
are of purely native industry. The 
ornamentations, with the color mo- 
tive of red and green, in leather, the 
embossing in silver, and the precious 
stones in the hilt, are characteristic. 
The cheaper qualities differ only in 
the decoration, which is in tinsel; 
for every male in the country, even 


among the children, must be able to 
acquire a jambiyah. Those who can- 
not afford a complete weapon begin 
by buying a scabbard. Aye, the dag- 
ger—and if not the dagger, the 
sheath—is the mark of a gentleman. 


The names of the streets of the 
market are taken from what is made 
or sold in them. The Street of the 
Ghat, the Street of the Mada’ah, the 
Street of Butter, the Street of Ropes, 
the Street of Coffee—these are a 
few. There is even the Street of 
the Muzaiyanin (Beautifiers, Deco- 
rators, i. e., Barbers), where they all 
pursue’ their beautifying business. 
For the fact that one may be living 
in Birul-’Azab, in the west end of 
the city, and the Street of the Muzai- 
yenin is in the east end, does not 
worry, it seems, the municipal au- 
thorities. But why should it? Is 
not the shaving of thy head and the 
trimming of thy beard worth a day 
of leisure? 

Even the rope-maker, sitting in 
his cubby-hole with one leg crossed 
and the other stretched, leisurely 
twirls the twine and puffs at the 
mada’ah; the toes of the outstretched 
leg are used as pegs for the cactus 
fibre (salab), which is dexterously 
twirled between his palms and then 
braided into rope, while in his mouth 
—between his teeth, like a pipe—is 
the amber stem of the mada’ah 
tube; aye, he is delightfully, leisurely 
busy. So too is the mada@ah maker. 
I have even seen the cobbler (not 
in the month of Ramadhan, of 
course) stitching the color motive of 
red and green into a sandal, while 
the long white tube stretched from 
the corner of the shop, where the 
madaah stood, curled like a snake 
on the floor, and rose to his mouth 
to give him the luxury of a smoke. 
The mada’ah may not have been 
known in Al-Yaman before the Per- 
sian occupation; but the Yaman 
sandals, which are bulky and over- 
wrought, are even pre-Islamic. They 
have not changed since the days of 
Ibn-abi-karib, whose sandals are 
faithfully reproduced in the statu- 
ettes I have seen of the Hymyar 
period. 

The jewelry, too, I have re- 
marked, is pre-Islamic; and the fili- 
gree objects, in silver and gold, made 
mostly by the Jews, suggest in de- 
sign, at least, the Hymyar art. But 
the artisans themselves seem older 
than anything they produce. Here is 
the jeweler of the Queen of Sheba, 
sitting crosslegged in his shop, with 
his tools before him, a boy behind 
him working at the bellows, and on 
either side of him an earthen jar, 
one containing “the water of life,” 
the other, the water for the wheel. 
He is thinned down to angles, dried 
up like a mummy, with eyes deep in 
his skull, and a cropped white beard, 
which, being burned in spots, looks 
as if it had been dyed with henna. 
Bare of arms and legs, with a trip 
hammer in one of his hands and 
something held in a vise in the other, 
he continues at the task of perpetu- 
ating the past. 

Standing before his shop, my eyes 
were transfixed upon him; and he, 
turning his head, likewise gazed upon 

(Continued on page 50) 
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me. No words were spoken. I was 
fascinated, and he was, perhaps, 
amazed. Of a certainty, he had 


never seen anyone so extravagantly 
curious; and I have seldom seen any- 
one so supremely unconscious and 
calm. He smiled briefly and shook 
his head, without deflecting his gaze; 
he seemed to be looking at me 
through the eye of time; he has 
been sitting there for three thousand 
years. He made rings and bracelets 
for the Queen of Sheba; he made 
swords for the kings of Hymyar; he 
made the first dagger for the first 
descendant of Zaid ibn Ali that sat 
upon the throne of Al-Yaman; and 
here he is still, with the same tools 
before him, the same materials, the 
same shop, the same atmosphere, the 
same jar of “the water of life,” and 
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the same market for his art. He has 
almost lost the faculty of spee 
but his hand still wields the burir 
and his eye still follows the curve— 
he has not lost his cunning. 

The brass-work of San’a is not 
good as that of Damascus; but i 
shows the skill of an industrial peo: 
ple, who might have reverted to bar. 
barism, isolated as they were, had 
not the past ibeen a living and faith 
ful companion of their labors. They 
have a talent for decoration, an e 
for line, and a rather skilful hand, 
What they make is well designed, 
but crudely executed. If they had 
modern tools and better material, 
however, as well as the means which 
the mechanical sciences afford, they 
would doubtless develop a distinct 
style in the industrial arts. 
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courtyards, and servant girls with 
bundles on their heads gossip in the 
angles of the wall. Down near a 
corner café where the iron tables 
stand out on the sidewalk and waiters 
in white coats are serving coffee and 
wine, there is a hole in the wall which 
calls itself a “Loja de Sapateriero,” 
or a cobbler’s shop. Here all day 
long over a single battered bench 
bend two gray-haired men.  Tit-tat 
go their hammers, and flish-flash go 
their needles, and at midnight they 
are still stitching away like pixies at 
an enchanted task. 


As we lean over a parapet the city 
may be seen far below like a jewele 
queen, a necklace encircling Guana 
bara Bay: a diadem crowning Pa 
de Assucar. Down her sides are 
flung chains of brilliants which heag 
up in pools of light in the valleys. 
Over all arches a star-spattered sky. 

Bewitched and bewitching city, in 
which one may stroll all night long 
or get up at three to water the gar- 
den, or never go to bed at all—ar 
you still glittering through your vel: 
vet darkness? Are your people stil 
singing through the night? if 
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cation of homes and gardens. His 
quest for curious and exotic plants 
has taken Dr. Fairchild from Scan- 
dinavia into the oases of Morocco 
from the Canary Islands to Ceylon 
from Java to French Guiana and the 
Liberian Republic, from the Fouta 
Djallon Mountains to Daka anc 
Malaga. The result is a book unique 
in contemporary travel literature. It 
is illustrated with nearly two hun- 
dred halftones. 
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